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7 ae who are responsible for the 

program of this meeting decided 
upon a wise course when they determined 
to give consideration to the historical de- 
velopment of the public educational system 
of Pennsylvania. There is so much in 
the history of the life of this Common- 
wealth relating to education in America 
in its broad sense, that we shall be able 
to get, from this review of her past, much 
information and great inspiration which 
will enable us to give proper interpretation 
to the future needs of education in this 
State. 

I have been requested to present to you 
this morning Pennsylvania’s educational 
program. It will be profitable, in my judg- 
ment, to give brief consideration to the first 
educational program provided for Penn- 
sylvania. When Penn founded this colony, 
he laid the foundation for a program of 
public education. His “ Frame. of Govern- 
ment” provided, in Article XIII, for the 
administration of the affairs of the Com- 
monwealth through four committees of the 
Provincial Council. The function of the 
fourth committee was prescribed to be as 
follows: 

“ A committee of manners, education, and 
arts, that all wicked and scandalous living 
may be prevented, and that youth may be 
successively trained up in virtue, and use- 
ful knowledge and arts.” 

Was not this a very clear, concise, and 
comprehensive foundation upon which to 
build a state system of education? 








* Address of Dr. Thos. E. Finegan, Decem- 


ber 30, 1920, at Harrisburg, before the Penna. 


State Educational Association. 





The founder of Pennsylvania recognized 
the relation of public education to good 
government. In the very foundation of 
his government he therefore provided for 
a system of education. He was, as you 
know, an advocate of peace and justice, 
and he believed that these were to be 
maintained and fostered by government. 
He expressed himself so clearly and forci- 
bly upon this subject that I quote his ex- 
act language, as follows: 

“The means of peace is justice, and the 
means of justice is government. Liberty 
without obedience is confusion, and obedi- 
ence without liberty is slavery.” 

For one ‘hundred years, or during the 
colonial life of Pennsylvania, all of her 
civil and political affairs were conducted 
upon the Frame of Government which 
Penn prepared and gave to the colony when 
he founded it. There came a time when 
the people of the colonies were dissatisfied 
with political conditions and with their 
relation -to the mother country. That dis- 
satisfaction existed in the colony of Penn- 
sylvania. When it became impossible to 
adjust the differences existing between the 
colonies and the mother country, the great 
leaders of the colonies convened within 
the borders of Pennsylvania to come to a 
determination, if possible, upon the course 
of procedure which should be followed. 
They gave expression to their views upon 
the subject and to the plan which should 
be followed in the adoption of that great 
document, the Declaration of Independence. 
By the promulgation of that document they 
laid down these two great principles of 
gcvernment. 
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1. That all men are created equal; 

2. That they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, and 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Our fathers, though a long war, forced 
the mother country to recognize these prin- 
ciples and to grant the colonies their in- 
dependence. Then the leaders of these 
colonies once more came together, and 
again they selected a place for their meet- 
ing within the boundaries of Pennsylvania. 
This meeting was held for the purpose of 
establishing a permanent foundation for 
the government of the United States. In 
that meeting they wrote the Constitution 
of the United States, and they predicated 
their action upon the following general 
principles : 

1. In order to form a more perfect 
union ; 

2. Establish justice; 

3. Insure domestic tranquility ; 

4. Provide for the common defence; 

5. Promote the general welfare; 

6. And secure the blessing of liberty to 
ourselves and to posterity. 

Here we have the reasons, clearly ex- 
pressed why our fathers fought for inde- 
pendence, and having gained such inde- 
Geocence, why they instituted government. 

hat a rich historical background Penn- 
sylvania has upon which to build a great 
educational system! Her educational sys- 
tem rests upon a great foundation, and 
what we need to do now is to expand the 
great ‘superstructure which rests upon that 
foundation. This must be done in a man- 
ner that will enable our school system to 
meet the social, industrial, and economic 
demands which a great commonwealth like 
Pennsylvania imposes upon her school 
system. 

During the past few months twenty-five 
leading and distinguished citizens of Penn- 
sylvania have been in session in the 
capitol city. These citizens have repre- 
sented the industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional and social life of the State. They 
have been considering the modifications 
which should be made to the fundamental 
law of the State in order to make it func- 
tion more satisfactorily and meet more 
comprehensively the needs of our modern 
complex civilization. Among the subjects 
considered by this Constitutional Com- 
mission was the subject of education. 
They have submitted a proposed article on 
this subject. This article is broad, clear, 
comprehensive, and adequate to the needs 
of this great state. This proposed modi- 
fication of the educational system was not 
agreed upon without careful discussion 
and consideration. The article was under 
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consideration and debate for many days. 
The Commission then adjourned. The 
article was considered by a committee dur- 
ing the recess of the Commission. When 
the Commission re-convened, this article 
was again considered and debated for the 
greater part of two days. It is such an 
admirable document and contemplates such 
expansion and improvement in the school 
system of the State, that I do not see how 
the educational forces of Pennsylvania 
could promulgate a system of education 
based upon sounder business and educa- 
tional principles than this proposed article 
on education by the Constitutional Com- 
on education adopted by the Constitutional 
Commission. It is my suggestion, that 
you leaders of education in Pennsylvania 
who have convened here this week to give 
careful consideration to our future needs 
in education, as you interpret such needs 
from the historical background, shall make 
this article on education the educational 
program of the State. Let me read to you 
the backbone of this article, for it is ex- 
pressed briefly in Section 1. It reads as 
follows: : 

“Laws shall be enacted providing for 
the operation and maintenance of a public 
educational system for the Commonwealth. 
This shall include public schools for the 
free elementary, secondary, and vocational 
education of all children of the Common- 
wealth and for the free mental and voca- 
tional education of persons under mental 
or physical disability, for the free educa- 
tion in American citizenship of adults, and 
for the training of teachers, a system of 
public libraries, one or more public uni- 
versities, and such other public educational 
institutions and agéncies as may be wise 
and necessary for the improvement of the 
citizenship of the Commonwealth.” 

Let us analyze briefly the requirements 
of this section. First, the obligation is 
placed upon the General Assembly to es- 
tablish a public system of education. Public 
education is then defined. A system of 
public education, under the terms of this 
article, means free public schools which 
shall provide elementary instruction, sec- 
ondary instruction, and vocational instruc- 
tion for all the children of the State. This 
imposes an obligation upon the State to 
provide the type of education which any 
cf the children of the Commonwealth may 
desire. I am sure that nothing less than 
this comprehensive scheme of education 
would satisfy the people of Pennsylvania. 
This article takes into consideration the 
actual facts as they exist in the State to- 
day. It recognizes that there are large 
numbers of children in the Commonwealth 
who are not in the mental or physical con- 
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dition to obtain the benefits of the type of / encouraged and directed from proper 


education which is provided for normal 
children. It recognizes that there is an 
obligation upon the State to consider the 
needs of these unfortunate children. This 
particular clause in the proposed article is 
entitled to very careful consideration, and 
tc our unanimous support. It may be 
looked upon as an expression of the human 
spirit which prevails among the people of 
this great Commonwealth. 

After providing free educational facili- 
ties for all the children of the State, the 
article then provides for the free education 
of adults in American citizenship. Again 
the framers of this article have given con- 
sideration to a subject of vital importance 
to the people of the State. In speaking to 
the section on Americanization yesterday 
morning, I pointed out that there were in 
Pennsylvania 418,000 adults who are not 
able to read or write. These people are 
not only unable to read and write English, 
but they are unable to read or write their 
native language. These people are not 
centralized in any specific section of Penn- 
sylvania. They are spread all over the 
State. There is not a county in which some 
of them are not to be found. In two- 
thirds of the counties of the State the 
number ranges from 1,000 to 79,000. This 
large army of illiterates in the State is one 
of the great social problems confronting 
the Commonwealth. The importance of 
this problem is recognized by those who 
framed this proposed article on education. 

The next clause makes iit obligatory upon 
the State to provide for the training of 
teachers. We have said so much in the 
sections of this Association and in other 
public meetings upon the great need of not 
only an increased number of teachers but 
of better-trained teachers that it seems 
unnecessary to give this particular feature 
further consideration at this time. 

Having made provision for the educa- 
tion of all children, for the education of 
adults who are in need thereof, and having 
made provision for supplying teachers for 
the schools of the State, this commission 
recognized a further intellectual need of 
all the people, and has undertaken to meet 
it by providing for a system of public li- 
braries. The great majority of all those 
who leave the school system must de- 
pend upon the literature which they read 
for their future intellectual development. 
Their viewpoint upon the great social and 
political problems of to-day will be deter- 
mined in large measure by the literature 
which they read. It may prove to be a 
dangerous thing to teach young people how 
tv read unless we teach them what to read. 
Unless the reading ‘habit of the people is 








sources, such habits and desires may be 
stimulated from dangerous agencies. Un- 
less those who have acquired only an ele- 
mentary knowledge of reading are supplied 
with the right kind of reading, they mav 
ve made the object of propaganda wh’.a 
will be destructive to our whole soxiai 
fabric. 

We now come to what may be regarded 
as the capsheaf or the crowning point of 
the whole educational system of the State, 
and that is the provision for one or more 
public universities. The General Assem- 
Lly is also authorized to establish “such 
other public educational institutions and 
agencics as may be wise and necessary for 
the improvement of the citizenship of the 
Commonwealth.” Here we have the out- 
line of a complete public educational sys- 
tem. It begins at the kindergarten and ex- 
tends up through the elementary school 
system and the secondary school system, 
and culminates in a state university. I 
trust that some day we shall have a state 
university, but I hope we shall exercise 
discretion and wisdom in the building of 
such institution. Buildings do not make a 
university. A university must be an ex- 
pression of the life history of the State,— 
of the philosophy of life and government in 
which the State believes. When we do 
come to the point that Pennsylvania desires 
to found a state university, let us do it 
upon the large, broad scale which will meet 
our needs and be a credit to our Common- 
wealth. 1 wish to repeat to you the views 
which were expressed by Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper before the Constitutional 
Commission with reference to the state 
university. He said: 

“T want to see one great state university 
for Pennsylvania, and I believe those of 
us who live for ten years will see in Penn- 
sylvania not only one great state university 
but the only real university that there ever 
has been in the United States, because 
there is not in the United States of 
America to-day an institution that deserves 
to be called a university.” 

The men and women who have been giv- 
ing consideration to the educational needs 
of Pennsylvania as they see them in 1920, 
and as they anticipate them for the years 
to come, have simply gone back to the aims 
and purposes of the great founder of the 
Commonwealth, who declared that the pur- 
pose of education: was to cultivate virtue 
and to dispense information in useful 
knowledge and arts. It may be said that 
the program in education contemplated in 
the outline given in this proposed consti- 
tutional article is an ambitious program. 
Such statement would express the truth 
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A program of education for Pennsylvania 
which meets its needs and which will 
satisfy its people must be an ambitious 
program. But, of course, those who are 
advocating the establishment of an educa- 
tional system upon these broad lines must 
be reasonable. It can not be expected that 
all these things are to be accomplished this 
year, or next year, or the year that follows. 
A large constructive program in education 
embodying all that is contained in this 
great program must be projected on a scale 
which contemplates its completion at some 
future specified time. Those of us who 
are gathered here to-day, and those of us 
who may bear responsibility in the ad- 
ministration of education in the State shall 
not be able to determine this question. 
There are others who must be considered 
in this matter. There are others who have 
official responsibility in connection with 
education which is given to them by the 
people of the State. We must cooperate 
with those who bear these responsibilities. 
We are fortunate to-day in having in the 
Executive Chamber a man who has great 
sympathy with this large educational pro- 
gram and who will support it and co- 
eperate with us in working it out. Let us 
take him into our counsel and profit by his 
business judgment. 

There are men in the Legislature who 
carry large responsibility in such matters. 
Let us confer with them, obtain their views 
and judgment, and their cooperation. I 
am sure that if we take this educational 
program as one to be attained within a 
reasonable time that we shall have the 
cordial support of those who carry respon- 
sibility in legislative halls. 

There are other interests in the State, 
there are many civic organizations in the 
State, and there are large numbers of in- 
fiuential men and women who are inter- 
ested in this program. We must have their 
support and their cooperation. No pro- 
gram of this kind can be successfully exe- 
cuted without the cooperation of all these 
forces. There must be a common under- 
standing between us all that these are the 
right things to do in education. If we 
proceed along this line with reason and 
judgment and cooperation, if we are ag- 
gressive but patient, I am sure we shall 
attain great educational achievements 
within a reasonable period of time. Very 
oftén some of us become so interested and 
zealous in the things we are doing and 
which we desire to accomplish that we un- 
dertake to do in one or two years what we 
should expect to do in five or ten years. 
Zeal and energy are necessary, but I trust 
that we shall be able to exercise such self 
réstraint that we shall not over-reach in 
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what we endeavor to accomplish, but that 
we shall be discreet and wise. 

I therefore appeal to every worker in 
education in Pennsylvania, to every teacher 
in any department of the public school sys- 
tem,—to the teacher in the kindergarten, 
the teacher in the elementary school, the 
teacher in the secondary school, the teacher 
in the vocational school, the teacher in the 
junior high school, the teacher in the senior 
high school, the teachers in our normal 
schools, and those in our colleges and uni- 
versities to become students of the needs 
of education in Pennsylvania, to thor- 
oughly understand these needs, to under- 
stand the whole philosophy of educational 
processes and administration to the extent 
that you shall all be able to interpret to 
the people in the community in which you 
live what these needs are and how it is 
proposed to attain them. It is my inten- 
tion, as the legislative work proceeds to 
keep superintendents throughout the State 
informed of the progress that is being 
made. When measures are introduced 
which contain merit and which should have 
your support, I shall expect to so advise 
you. If, on the other hand, measures 
should be introduced which in our judg- 
ment are not in the best interests of pub- 
lic education, I shall also inform you. I 
want each of you to become disciples and 
missionary workers in the field of public 
education ‘and to explain to your repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature and to the 
people who are your constituents what the 
Lest interests of education require in mat- 
ters of legislation. ; 

There are some definite things which 
should be undertaken at once in this great 
educational program which is suggested. 
There are certain features related to the 
school system which need immediate im- 
provement. I have availed myself of the 
opportunity to present in all the state edu- 
cational meetings and in other public 
gatherings the urgent need of better quali- 
fied teachers for our public schools. In 
connection with this subject, I have taken 
the position that, as I see the situation, it 
will not be possible to supply better trained 
teachers for the public schools until the 
teachers receive better payment. A short 
time ago, an editorial appeared in a lead- 
ing paper, stating that school authorities 
very generally had made the error of in- 
sisting that we should have college-trained 
teachers in the high schools but that we 
did not need them in the elementary 
schools. Of course, we all know that 
teachers of the most liberal education, of 
the largest vision, and of mature judgment 
are desirable for the elementary schools. 
We can not, however, expect to attain that 
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desirable end under present conditions. 
We must make progress as conditions will 
permit us to advance. In my judgment, 
we should set a standard now which is to 
be met at some future date. I think the 
lowest standard of qualifications which 
may be reasonably exacted of teachers in 
the elementary schools in a State like 
Pennsylvania is graduation from a four- 
year high school and thereafter from a 
two years professional course in a state 
normal school. Let us fix this as the 
standard toward which Pennsylvania is 
looking, and let us set a date when all 
teachers employed in the elementary 
schools of the Commonwealth shall possess 
these qualifications. The high schools now 
employ very generally college trained 
teachers, at least, this is the rule in the 
cities and in the most progressive high 
schools. We may reasonably set this 
standard for all high schools of the State. 
We need not expect, however, that we shall 
be able to obtain the teachers required in 
the public schools of this State on the 
standard suggested unless there is a ma- 
terial increase in the compensation of 
teachers. If we are to attract to the teach- 
ing service young men and women of the 
highest intellectual attainments, we must, 
in my judgment, write into the statutes a 
minimum salary law which will guarantee 
to these young people that compensation 
equivalent to what is offered in other vo- 
cations will be paid them on entering the 
teaching service. As you know, this sub- 
ject has been one of negotiation between 
the Department and boards of education. 
Fortunately the Board of Education of 
Pittsburg, the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia, and the Department have agreed 
upon a salary schedule for these cities. 
The teachers very generally in these cities 
are in agreement with us on such schedule. 

This schedule should, in my judgment, 
be enacted into law. It may be said that 
there has been a decrease in the cost of 
living, and it is quite probable that living 
expenses will decrease still further. We 
may not expect, however, that living ex- 
penses will go to the low standard prevail- 
ing previous to the war. But even then, 
there was a shortage of teachers. Teach- 
ers were not receiving then the compensa- 
tion to which they were entitled. Those 
who have received increased compensation 
because of the advance in the cost of liv- 
ing have not received an increase in pay. 
The purchasing power of the dollar has so 
depreciated because of increased prices of 
the necessities of life that teachers were 
receiving only about fifty per cent. of what 
they had previously received before in- 
creases of any kind were accorded them. 





In determining the salaries of teachers, we 
must take into consideration the qualifica- 
tions which they offer for the service and 
the period of time which they are required 
to devote in preparing themselves for the 
service of teaching. We must take into 
consideration the compensation which is 
paid to persons of similar qualifications 
who are employed in other vocations. The 
public must be made to feel that the pur- 
pose in increasing the compensation of 
teachers is not simply in the interest of the 
teacher. The main purpose is not simply 
to pay teachers the compensation to which 
they are entitled. The main purpose is to 
provide an adequate supply of trained 
teachers for the schools of the State. A 
young person who has completed an ele- 
mentary school course and who then 
spends four years in a high school and 
thereafter two years in a training school 
should be able to command a salary of at 
least $1200 per year. This is the minimum 
salary agreed upon in the schedule for 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The initial 
salary in the other cities of the State should 
not be materially lessened. As_ these 
teachers become more proficient by reason 
of experience and additional effort to 
qualify they should receive additional com- 
pensation. I should be perfectly willing 
to submit the question of what compensa- 
tion a teacher is entitled to receive to a 
jury to be composed of a dozen of the 
leading business men and women in Penn- 
sylvania. 

We must, however, and in this I desire 
the support of every teacher in the State, 
base compensation upon qualification in 
service. We should not be justified in go- 
ing to the Legislature and asking for the 
enactment of a law to provide adequate 
salaries to teachers unless we should base 
such salaries upon a provision in the law 
which will protect the schools by requir- 
ing certain specified qualifications of such 
teachers. 

The attitude of the principals, of busi- 
ness interests, of local school authorities 
bas been favorable to the enactment of a 
law providing a salary schedule. I think 
we may therefore look forward with con- 
fidence to legislative action upon this sub- 
ject. 

The period of ‘time which school is 
maintained in the several districts of the 
State is an element of vital importance to 
the educational interests of the Common- 
wealth. The law regulating this matter is 
not based upon the needs of the State or 
the rights of children. It appears to be 
based upon the population of the districts 
in which children reside. Districts of the 
first class and of the second class are re- 
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quired under the law to maintain school for 
a period of 9 months. As a matter of fact, 
such districts maintain school for 10 
months, or 200 days. The districts of the 
third class are required under the law to 
maintain school for a period of 8 months 
or 160 days, while the districts of the 
fourth class are required to maintain school 
for a term of only 7 months, or 140 days. 
Under the provisions of the compulsory 
attendance law, the children of the State 
are required to attend school for the 
period of time which the district is re- 
quired under the law to maintain school, 
except that, in districts of the fourth class 
children between the ages of 12 and 14 
may, under authority of the board of di- 
rectors, be excused from attendance for 
three-tenths of the term which the district 
is required to maintain school. Let us 
analyze this provision of the law and the 
practice prevailing in the several districts 
in relation to this matter. In other words, 
what period of time must children residing 
in districts of the fourth class attend 
school in order that they may satisfy the 
requirements of the law? Bear in mind 
that these children are not required to at- 
tend school at all until they become eight 
years of age. From the time they become 
eight until they reach twelve, or a period 
of four years; school must be maintained 
7 months, or 140 days. The children of 
these districts must, therefore, be in at- 
tendance upon school for 140 days each of 
these four years, minus the days for which 
they have legal excuses. The fact is, that 
the average number of days each child is 
excused is 28. These children are, there- 
fore, actually in attendance upon the aver- 
age 112 days for each of four years, or 448 
days during the four years. From the time 
they are twelve until they reach fourteen, 
they are required to be in attendance but 
98 days, and as a matter of fact, each child 
is actually excused during this period for 
10 days, so that during these two years 
the children in these districts are in at- 
tendance 160 days. In other words, in 
five-eighths of all the school districts of 
the State the children, up to the time they 
become fourteen years of age, are required 
to be in attendance upon school 608 days. 
During the six years of this period in 
which the compulsory attendance law ap- 
plies there are 2190 days. The children 
in such districts, therefore, are required 
tc be in attendance upon school 600 days 
and are out of school 1582 days during this 
same period. Why should there be excep- 
tions to the law in relation to the period of 
time which children under fourteen years 
of age should be in attendance upon 
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schools? Why should there be a different 
requirement of the law in relation to the 
perjod of time which school shall be main- 
tained in the various districts of the State? 
Why should there not be one clear, direct, 
mandatory provision of the statute pro- 
tecting the interests of the State, recogniz- 
ing the interests of society, and safeguard- 
ing the inalienable right of the child? 
Why should there not be in Pennsylvania, 
as well as in every state in the Union, a 
provision of law which will not only guar- 
antee to each child in the state the right 
to attend school until such child has com- 
pleted an elementary education, but a pro- 
vision of law which shall make it obligatory 
upon children to complete such elementary 
course? The compulsory attendance law 
reeds to be materially modified. It is not 
only important that the school term shall 
be extended in order that equality of op- 
portunity shall be provided for children, 
but the law should require children to en- 
ter school as soon as they become old 
enough to receive instruction. Most of 
the children of the State between the ages 
of six and eight would be under much bet- 
ter influence and would be developing 
habits of life conducive to their good and 
the best interests of society if they were 
required to be in attendance upon school 
between these ages. The compulsory at- 
tendance law should, therefore, be modi- 
fied by fixing the age of children at which 
the compulsory attendance law becomes 
applicable at six years instead of eight 
years. It would be gratifying indeed if 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
should accept the leadership upon this 
great question, and write into her statutes 
a clear-cut provision that every child in 
the Commonwealth must complete an ele- 
mentary education. 

The professional status of the superin- 
tendent should be recognized in the law. 
In other words, it is my judgment that 
there are certain functions to be performed 
by the superintendent of schools which 
should be exercised by him with freedom 
and on his own initiative. These are gen- 
erally recognized as professional functions 
and not administrative functions. The 
board of education is the administrative 
body in charge of the school system. It 
should determine the broad educational 
policies upon which the school should be 
administered. The superintendent is the 
expert officer in education, and he should 
be charged with executive functions which 
enable him to direct without interference 
the professional functions of the school 
system. This provision defining the pow- 
ers of the superintendent should be written 
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into the statutes and there should be no 
authority having the right to interfere with 
this function of the superintendent. There 
should be no power within the school sys- 
tem or out of it to interfere with the pro- 
fessional responsibility of the superintend- 
ent of schools, and public school systems 
will never be administered in this country 
upon a sound, progressive basis until this 
right and duty of the superintendent is 
recognized not only by boards of directors 
but by the public at large. 

In other words, I should like to see each 
local superintendent throughout the State 
exercising the same rights in the perform- 
ance of his professional duties in relation 
to the school system as I have had the 
right of performing the professional duties 
of state superintendent in relation to the 
State Government. In the interest of pub- 
lic education everywhere, I feel obligated 
to say that no official charged with the ad- 
ministration of a state school system has 
been given such liberty and freedom of 
action in the performance of his duties as 
has been accorded to me in the state of 
Pennsylvania. The only suggestion which 
has been made to me by the state authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania has been that I should 
proceed to build and construct the most 
efficient state department of education 
which is to be found anywhere in the coun- 
try. There has not been a single request 
made of me in the selection of my staff or 
in the administration of the functions of 
my office which could possibly interfere in 
any way whatever with my professional 
prerogatives. Governor Sproul and the 
men associated with him in the administra- 
tion of the government have given me the 
most cordial support which could be ex- 
tended to a man occupying the office which 
it has been my privilege to fill. Similar 
privilege and opportunity should be ac- 
corded to every city, district, and county 
superintendent in the performance of his 
professional functions. 

In the administration of my duties, I 
have been conscious of the fact that in the 
state department I am your representative. 
My responsibilities are in a measure your 
responsibilities. You must share these re- 
sponsibilities with me, and whenever my 
plans and purposes meet with your ap- 
proval and judgment you should uphold 
me in every way possible. By this kind 
of team work and this cooperation we shall 
be able to make such advancement and 
progress in public education in Pennsyl- 
vania as conditions and the times demand, 
and as the people of the Commonwealth 
desire. 

I have one more subject to present to 








you. I have sought the cooperation of the 
educational forces of the State in every en- 
deavor which we have put forth to improve 
educational conditions. I am now going 
to ask you to cooperate with me in a mat- 
ter which should be one of State pride with 
you. It has been suggested that the State 
Department should write a history of 
Pennsylvania. What a great opportunity 
it gives us, because this Commonwealth 
bas a wonderful history! In the colonial 
period, at the time of the Revolution, in 
the founding of a national Government, in 
the development of a great nation, and in 
the preservation of that nation, Pennsyl- 
vania has had a conspicuous part. We 
should not be boastful, but we should be 
interested and concerned in the great part 
which this State has had in the develop- 
ment of the country. I am thinking of the 
great leaders in art, literature, music, 
poetry, architecture, and humanity. I am 
thinking of the great forward movements 
in the social, industrial and political prob- 
lems of the nation. There are many things 
relating to the development of the civiliza- 
tion of the day in which Pennsylvania has 
kad a large part. The educational forces, 
the schools and the educational institutions 
of the State have an opportunity to do a 
monumental piece of work in behalf of 
Pennsylvania. I desire to see every school 
house, every college and university, every 
educational institution and historical society 
in Pennsylvania become a center of his- 
torical research during the next year or 
two. In many of the remotest districts of 
the State, events have occurred which 
have exercised a potent influence upon the 
history of the State. In these same remote 
sections of the Commonwealth, men and 
women have lived who have made a great 
contribution to the advancement of civili- 
zation in America. We shall have a 
proper coordinating committee represent- 
ing the leading historians and interests in 
this great field. We should be able, out of 
all this research, to prepare a volume that 
will not only be a great credit to our edu- 
cational institutions but to the great State 
of Pennsylvania. If we do that, this vol- 
ume shall be made the textbook of Penn- 
sylvania history for the public schools of 
the State. 

It has been a great pleasure to have 
been associated with you in the year that 
just closes, and to have had your support 
and cooperation in the work which we have 
undertaken. I express to you my thanks 
and appreciation for this, and I bid all of 
you now a Happy New Year, and may the 
year that is to come be one of the most 
prosperous and happy years of your life! 
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TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 


PRESIDENT W. G, CHAMBERS. 








ene further one goes in a study of the 
causes and conditions of the educational 
crisis in which we find ourselves, the more 
he is convinced that the solution of the edu- 
cational problem rests more heavily upon the 
teaching forces of the country than upon the 
citizenship in general. It is now pretty gen- 
erally believed that the educational crisis was 
not due to the war. As Professor Judd has 
pointed out, there would have been an edu- 
cational crisis even if there had been no war, 
though it might have come several years later. 
The schools had been running behind the de- 
mands upon them for a decade and more. 
They were running behind financially; they 
were running behind in their building pro- 
grams; they were running behind in meeting 
the demands to provide in the schools all the 
types of training required by the increasing 
complexities of modern life; they were run- 
ning farther and farther behind in securing an 
adequate teacher supply; they were running 
behind in their efforts to secure fit living 
conditions for teachers, especially in the rural 
districts. The war brought all these deficien- 
cies together and exposed them to the gaze 
of a startled citizenship. The public con- 
science, made sensitive by the intense emo- 
tional strain of the war, revolting from this 
Picture of the shortcomings of the schools is 
demanding a change. The important point is 
that these conditions were going on prior 
to the war, and might have been made public 
had the teachers themselves been fully aware 
of existing conditions and convinced of their 
responsibility for remedying them. 

The American public has never failed and 
never will fail to come to the rescue of popu- 
lar education when they know that it is im- 
periled. Those who are closest to its opera- 
tion are therefore responsible for keeping the 
public informed, in order that the demands 
of education shall be adequately met. 

It is for this reason, therefore, that I assert 

that the chief burden of solving the problem 
of the educational crisis rests upon the 
teacher; and the first step on the part of the 
teacher is the professionalization of his call- 
ing. All the great types of public service of 
modern times have reached their maximal 
efficiency and overcome their early limita- 
tions only by becoming genuine professions, 
as shown in the development of the profes- 
sions of medicine, law, theology and engineer- 
ing. : 
I. But what does it mean to characterize a 
vocation as a profession? Wherein does a 
profession differ from an ordinary trade or 
job? Some of the outstanding characteristics 
are undoubtedly the following: 

1. A period of technical training. Every 
profession requires a considerable period of 
specific training which persons not entering 
the profession would not ordinarily undergo. 
With two-thirds to three-fourths of its mem- 
bership not yet satisfying the minimum re- 
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quirements for training laid down by edu- 
cational experts, the profession of teaching 
has much yet to accomplish in this respect. 
_ 2. Permanent Tenure. Asa rulea profession 
is made up of individuals who are expecting 
to spend their productive life in the practice 
of this profession. On account of the over- 
whelming majority of women engaged in 
teaching, most of whom ultimately leave the 
vocation either for the home or for another 
type of service, teaching can probably never 
reach as high a level in the permanency of its 
membership as the other professions, but it 
is possible to go far beyond the present aver- 
age tenure of less than five years. 

_ 3. A living wage. No one would be will- 
ing to undergo a period of technical training 
to prepare for a life of service in a given 
field unless that service promised him a living 
wage. So long as a teacher finds it necessary 
to spend the vacation period in other forms 
of employment in order to furnish the neces- 
saries of life until the school salary shall be- 
gin again, he is not likely to take a_profes- 
sional attitude toward his calling. However 
few the number of months of service re- 
quired of teachers in a given district, it is 
necessary that they live twelve months every 
year, and should, therefore, have a twelve 
months’ salary. 

4. A technical literature. In this respect 
education is far below the standard of law 
and medicine, but rapid progress is being 
made in development of a technical literature 
cf education. Unfortunately, thus far the 
tendency has been too largely in the direction 
of quantity rather than quality. Probably not 
more than one book in ten appearing in the 
educational field is worthy of being owned 
and studied by members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

5. Standards determined by the membership 
through professional associations. Before 
teaching becomes a real profession the mass 
of the teachers must have a larger share in 
determining the standards of the profession; 
in writing its laws; in determining its com- 
pensation and conditions of service. 

6. A professional code of ethics and eti- 
quette, ‘There are certain things a man may 
do or may not do just because he is a phy- 
sician or a lawyer. He recognizes and lives 
in accordance with a definite professional 
code. Education has much yet to accomplish 
in this field, although our own Association 
has taken a forward step in the formulation 
= code which has just been adopted by this 

y. 

_7. Recognition of the profession by the pub- 
lic. It matters not how far the vocation of 
teaching may have met the various prescribed 
conditions of a profession, until the public 
recognizes the calling as a profession and 
modifies its attitude correspondingly, teaching 
will not be, in reality, a profession. 

8. And finally: Every profession has tts 
professional organizations; local, state and 
national. Professional organizations are not 
cnly one of the important characteristics of a 
profession, but they constitute one of the 
most potent forces in the production of its 
cther characteristics. It would follow, there- 
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fore, that the most important and one of the 
earliest steps in the professionalization of any 
vocation is the formation of proper profes- 
sional organizations, including, as nearly as 
possible, the entire membership of the voca- 
tion. Any student of the history of modern 
civilization is fully aware that the wonderful 
progress in the professions of medicine and 
law has been due chiefly to the activity of the 
professional organizations concerned, in the 
standardization of requirements for entrance 
to the profession, in the promotion of in- 
vestigation and research, in the securing of 
proper legislation, and in the gradual forma- 
tion of a code of professional ethics. Simi- 
larly, progress can be made in the profession 
of teaching only through like professional 
agencies. We must, therefore, look to teach- 
ers’ organizations to determine the future of 
the teachers’ calling. A physician outside the 
medical society or a lawyer known to be not 
a member of the bar association would be 
an object of suspicion. The time will soon 
come when a teacher known to be outside 
the ranks of the local, state and national or- 
ganizations of his profession will be regarded 
as unworthy of public confidence. 

II. The question may well be raised then, 
What should be the characteristics of a proper 
organization for teachers? Briefly, they 
should include the following: 

1, A teachers’ organization should not be 
brojected for any one purpose, least of all 
for the “boosting” of salaries. It should be 
known as an organization which has for its 
purpose the general improvement of public 
education. Once it becomes identified with a 
single demand, cause, or type of propaganda, 
it becomes subject to public suspicion and 
criticism. 

2. A professional organization of teachers 
should certainly aim at the general profes- 
sional improvement of its members. It should 
strive to set standards and develop ideals. It 
should seek to arouse a professional con- 
sciousness in all of its members, to establish 
and maintain a proper morale, to promote 
professional interests, and to arouse and nour- 
ish a genuine sociability among the members 
of the profession. 

3. A professional organization should as- 
Sist in recruiting members of the profession. 
To that end it should organize and publish 
facts in regard to the advantages accruing 
both to the individual and society, through a 
life time of service in teaching. It should 
strive in systematic organized ways to inter- 
est the most promising boys and girls in our 
high schools in teaching as a life calling, and 
to point out to them inviting fields of ser- 
vice suited to their peculiar abilities and in- 
terests. Until the members of the profession 
interest themselves in selecting and training 
their successors teaching cannot become a 
true profession. 

4. To initiate legislation. Heretofore the 
teacher has taken too much the attitude of an 
employee who has to execute without ques- 
tion the commands of his employer. All 
real professions have helped to determine the 
conditions under which they shall serve, the 
standards to which their activities shall con- 





form, and the compensation to which they 
shall be entitled for their services. The pro- 
fession of teaching should be no exception 
to this principle. Teachers’ organizations 
must become recognized influences in deter- 
mining the legislation under which public 
education shall proceed. 

5. To develop the educational intelligence 
and sentiments of the community. Every 
community needs public intelligence in regard 
te its schools. It should get its information 
from those who know the facts. Every 
teachers’ organization should, therefore, be a 
publicity agency for the community in mat- 
ters of education. 

6. To co-operate with school officers, the 
school board and with the public in move- 
ments for educational expansion, publicity, 
legislation, etc., in an organized way. While 
teachers as individuals should be held re- 
sponsible, through personal contacts, for the 
enlightenment of the community in behalf of 
any desired improvement, yet the chief re- 
sponsibility for co-ordinating the various so- 
cieties and institutions of a community in 
support of educational movements lies with 
the properly delegated representatives of the 
local teachers’ organization. 

7. To establish and maintain proper co- 
operative relationships with other professional 
organizations, such as, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, federations of women’s 
clubs. In all movements for community wel- 
fare, for the promotion of the public good, 
the ideals of the teaching profession should 
be expressed and applied by the local edu- 
cational organizations co-operating with all 
other organizations having as their aim the 
promotion of the common good. 

III. In the development of proper profes- 
sional organizations for teachers, certain gen- 
eral principles should be kept in mind, which 
are known to have been effective in other 
professional organizations. These principles 
should include at least the following: 

1. The purposes of the organization should 
be general and comprehensive rather than 
narrow and specific, and should emphasize 
the public good rather than the personal in- 
terests of the members. ‘ 

2. The membership should include every 
reputable person engaged in the vocation. 
The influence of the organization will be di- 
rectly proportionate to the unanimity of its 
membership. 

3. The organization should be not merely 
local but should be affiliated with state and 
national organizations. The recent reorgani- 
zation of the N. E. A. providing for afhlia- 
tion with it of state and local organizations 
is a step in this direction. And the proposed 
reorganization of our own State Association 
recognizes the same principle. 

4. Professional organizations of teachers 
should avoid entangling alliances with other 
types of organizations. In certain communi- 
ties under strong provocation certain groups 
of teachers have felt impelled to affiliate their 
organizations with other organizations whese 
aims were foreign to their own. I have in 
mind especially those organizations which 
have been affiliated with the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor. The objection would be 
just as strong if the affiliation had been with 
the American Bar Association, the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs or the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 
been made through differentiation of func- 
tion and division of labor. Nothing can be 
gained by submerging the special interests of 
a given profession beneath a mass of varying 
interests for the mere sake of the influence 
of numbers. The more clearly educational 
needs are made to stand out distinct and in- 
dependent, in contrast with other social needs, 
the more easily will they command attention 
and the more quickly will they call forth a 
proper social reaction. Educational organi- 
zations may co-operate with other types of 
organizations in the support of any common 
public movement, but that is a different mat- 
ter from promoting a merger which will re- 
sult in their being submerged and engulfed 
by other movements which should remain dis- 
tinct and independent. \ 

5. Teachers’ organizations should avoid the 
use of coercion in the attainment of their 
needs, such as, threats to strike. To resort 
to the strike is to deny the value of educa- 
tion. It is a function of education to en- 
lighten the people, to persuade them to 
espouse the better cause. For an organization 
to have failed to accomplish a purpose, there- 
fore, is to have failed to enlighten and per- 
suade. Therefore, either education is unable 
to accomplish what it claims to accomplish or 
it has been poorly done. In either case the 
cause is undeserving of support. A striking 
teacher or a teacher attempting any other 
form of coercion or violence is at once 
branded as unworthy of his profession. 

6. Above all, the organization must be re- 
garded as a means of improving service to 
seciety, and not a device for exacting personal 
demands from society. The individual ad- 
vancement of the members should always 
come as a result of improved service to so- 
ciety, and as a means to further improve that 
service. What the teacher asks for ‘himself 
must be shown to be for the benefit of the 
child who is his sacred charge. Organizatnons 
developed in that spirit will always be in- 
fluential in securing the things for which they 
seek, and coercion will be found to be un- 
necessary. 

IV. Applying the principles of this discus- 
sion to our situation in Pennsylvania, just 
what type of organization should we strive 
to develop as a means of promoting both the 
welfare of our teachers and the progress of 
our public educational system? In the effort 
to answer this question, we have sought the 
experience of other states. Your President 
has communicated with the officers of every 
state teachers’ association in the United 
States. He has not heard from all of. them 
in spite of repeated communications. Help- 
ful replies, however, have been received from 
most of the states known to have progressive 
educational systems. The teachers in all such 
states, like those of Pennsylvania, are seeking 
to develop the most helpful and influential 
kinds of professional organizations possible. 
Our investigations brought out the fact that 
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most of these progressive states have reor- 
genized their state educational associations 
within the past decade; many of them within 
the past four or five years. Among such 
states we can specify California, Colorado, 
North Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, New 
York, and Connecticut. This list is not com- 
plete, but it is suggestive. In most instances, 
the reorganized associations of these states 
include the following progressive features: 

1. A representative form of government 
conducted by delegates from local associa- 
tions or school districts. 

2. Division of the state into districts, each 
having its branch of the state association. 

3. An executive secretary active in the ser- 
vice of the association throughout the year. 

4. A journal owned and edited by the as- 
sociation, and furnished to all its members. 

Reports from the officers of these reorgan- 
ized associations without exception speak of 
the increased influence of the associations in 
their several states. Although in practically 
every case reported, the enlarged program of 
the association made necessary a considerable 
increase in the membership fee, the member- 
ships have expanded beyond the most san- 
guine expectations. From Illinois comes the 
report that no educational law has been passed 
in that state in the last decade which did not 
have the support of the state educational as- 
sociation, and that the association has been 
1esponsible for the defeat of every undesir- 
able educational law which has gone down 
within that period. 

In New York the activity of the state as- 
sociation during the past two years was di- 
rectly responsible for the progressive legisla- 
tion enacted by the last Legislature, including 
enormous increases in teachers’ salaries. 

During the past summer the California 
State Teachers’ Association has been active 
in a campaign for a constitutional amendment. 
‘That amendment was passed by popular vote 
on November 2nd by a majority of over 
200,000. It provides that the State shall pay 
each year the sum of $30.00 for each school 
child in average daily attendance, and that 
the county shall furnish an equal amount for: 
each elementary school child and double that 
amount for each secondary school child. All 
of the money furnished by the State, and at 
least 60 per cent of that furnished by the 
county must go for teachers’ salaries only. 
The operation of this amendment will imme- 
diately raise the minimum salary of the state 
to $1300 per year. ‘This amendment could not 
have passed five years ‘ago, and it could not 
have passed this year, but for the energetic 
campaign of the State Educational Associa- 
tion. 

These examples are typical of the services 
of state associations throughout the country. 
Those states in which the teachers have or- 
ganized are making rapid progress. Those 
states in which the teachers still stand aloof 
and indifferent are marking time or doing 
worse. The lesson to Pennsylvania teachers 
is clear and unequivocal. : 

In the light of the experience of organiza- 
tions in other states, your Committee on the 
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Revision of the Constitution, appointed two 
years ago, offers you a new Constitution 
which provides the best features of all of the 
associations which have been recently reor- 
ganized. It proposes that hereafter the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association shall 
have a voice in all of the educational legisla- 
tion of the State; that it shall be active in 
conducting educational campaigns; that it 
shall furnish the public not only intermittently 
but constantly with the educational news 
which they have a right to know; that it shall 
become a recruiting agency for the profes- 
sion of teaching; that it shall seek to estab- 
lish and maintain standards of salary, train- 
ing, tenure, educational products and the like; 
that it shall maintain an educational journal 
second to none for the benefit of its member- 
ship and for the enlightenment also of the 
citizenship of the State in educational mat- 
ters. 

The proposed Constitution provides for a 
local branch of the Association in every insti- 
tute district of the State; for a house of dele- 
gates which shall conduct the business of the 
Association; for local educatiqnal conventions, 
conducted by convention districts in various 
parts of the State; for an executive secretary 
who shall be the business manager of the As- 
sociation and probably the editor of its jour- 
nal; for a modern state educational journal 
which shall go free to all the members of the 
Association; and, ultimately for affiliation of 
our State Association with the National Asso- 
ciation into one great national body which 
shall include all the teachers in all of the 
states, and which shall wield an influence in 
éducational affairs second to no other organi- 
zation in this or any other land. 

In support of this program and this Con- 
stitution your President has conducted an 
active campaign throughout the months of 
the current school year. He has visited in 
person about 30 institutes and has been rep- 
resented officially in at least a half-dozen 
others. He has carried the facts of the edu- 
cational crisis to the teachers of the State, 
and has pointed out to them the advantages 
of a reorganized association. He has en- 
deavored to reach through personal letters 
every county, city and district superintendent 
in the State, and has been rewarded by sym- 
pathetic co-operation from. most of them. 
The issue is now in your hands. It is for you 
to determine whether Pennsylvania shall join 
that group of progressive states which have 
made their educational associations a power 
for good and an influence which none may 
withstand, or whether we prefer to linger in 
the rear with those of limited vision and still 
more limited ambition, worshipping “ the good 
old days” and singing the songs of “Let 
good enuf alone.” hall Pennsylvania go 
forward? Shall she have a real profession of 
teaching? Shall she rise from the 21st posi- 
tion among the states to a position of leader- 
ship in education? It is yours to answer. In 
answering remember that you speak not 
merely for Fanta but for the 45,000 
teachers of Pennsylvania, for the future of 
your noble profession, and for the boys and 
girls of Pennsylvania, the future citizens of 
America. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 





HE proposed Constitution wes, on motion, 
taken up paragraph by paragrpah, and 
acted upon. Considerable discussion washad, 
and hte session lasted until 1:30 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning. Several of the sections as pro- 
posed the Committee were amended. 

The New Constitution and By-Laws, as 
finally adopted—a revised copy of which is 
supplied to us by Supt. H. W. Dodd, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution—is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


Article I: Name. ; 
The name of this organization shall be the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


Article II: Purpose. 

The purpose of this association shall be to 
promote the general educational welfare of - 
the State, to protect and advance the interests 
of its members, to foster professional zeal, 
to advance educational standards, and to es- 
tablish and maintain helpful, friendly rela- 
tionships. 

Article III: Membership. : 

Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this association by paying the an- 
nual dues of one dollar. Any person inter- 
ested in education may become an associate 
member by paying the annual dues of one 
dollar. Any active member may become a 
life member of this association by paying the 
life dues of ten dollars. Only active and life 
members shall have right to vote or hold office. 


Article IV: Officers. 

The officers of this association shall be: a 
Presideat; two Vice Presidents, the first of 
whom shall be the retiring President; an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Fund; an Executive 
Council, composed of the President of the 
Association, the first Vice President of the 
Association, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who shall be members 
ex-officio, and the Presidents of the several 
departments of the Association. 

The President of the Association shall be 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 

Article V: Local Branches. 

Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ 
institute of the State shall be a Local Branch 
of the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but 
having a District Superintendent, may organ- 
ize a Local Branch. 

Section 2. Each Normal School, School of 
Education and College mp | not less than 
20 members in its faculty shall be a local 
Branch of the Association. 

Section 3. Any number of Local Branches 
whose aggregate membership is one thousand 
members, or more, may organize a convention 
district for the purpose of holding conven- 
tions under the auspices of the - Association, 
when authorized by the Executive Council, 
but all expenses of such conventions shall: be 
borne by the Local Branches forming ‘the 
convention district. te 
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Article VI: House of Delegates. 

Section 1. The House of Delegates shall 
consist of the delegates elected by the Local 
Branches of the Association, the number in 
no case to exceed one delegate for every 100 
members of a Local Branch, or major portion 
thereof, enrolled the preceding year as mem- 
bers of this Association. Provided, however, 
that one delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch having less than 100 members on con- 
dition that the major portion of its member- 
ship shall have been enrolled in the State As- 
sociation the preceding year. 

Section 2. Representation in the House of 
Delegates shall be determined on the basis of 
enrollment in the Association, according to 
the records in the office of the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Section 3. No delegate shall be entitled to 
a seat in the House of Delegates until he shall 
have presented a certificate of election signed 
by the President and the Secretary of his 
Local Branch, or Department. 

_ Section 4. Each department of the Asso- 
ciation, and the State Department of Public 
Instruction, shall be entitled to one delegate 
in the House of Delegates. 

Section 5. Delegates shall sit in the House 
of Delegates in the session next following 
their election. 

Section 6. The expenses of Delegates at- 
tending a stated meeting of the Association 
may be borne by the Local Branch. 

Article VII: Committees. 

There shall be two standing committees of 
this Association: a Committee on Resolutions; 
and a Committee on Legislation, each to con- 
sist of as many members as there are de- 
— of the Association, exclusive of the 

xecutive Secretary of the Association, who 
shall be a member ex-officio. They shall be 
elected ‘for a term of two years by the House 
of Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the 
Executive Council, on the day previous to the 
last day of the Association’s annual meeting. 
They shall begin their terms of service im- 
mediately following the meeting at which they 
are elected, and continue in office until their 
successors are duly elected. 

In case of emergency the Prsident may ap- 
point a special committee for a specific pur- 


pose. 
Article VIII: Departments. 

Section 1. The following departments are 
authorized : 

1. County Superintendence. 

2. District Superintendence. 

3. College and Teacher Training School. 

4. High School. 

5. Graded School. 

6. Rural School. 

. Vocational Education and Practical Arts. 

. Music. y 

oO. Seacrwiaiig, Principals. 

Section 2. ew departments may be es- 
tablished by amendment upon the written ap- 
plication of fifty members, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 
which shall decide whether such proposed de- 
partment is a distinct and active division of 
education work, and whether the creation of 
such department is advisable. 
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Section 3. Each department shall elect a 
President; a Vice President; a Secretary; 
and a delegate to the House of Delegates. 
They shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are elected. 

At the first session of each Department’s 
annual meeting, the Department shall also 
nominate its choice for President and second 
Vice-President of the Association. 

_ Section 4. Round tables for the considera- 
tion of special phases of study or branches 
of learning may be established by and with 
the consent of the Executive Council. 
_ Section 5. Any department may decide the 
time and place of its annual meeting. 

Article IX. Election of President and Second 
Vice President. 

The President and the second Vice Presi- 
dent shall be elected on ballots prepared by 
the Executive Council, on the day previous 
tu the last day of each annual meeting, by 
the House of Delegates, 

They shall enter upon their duties at the 
close of the meeting at which they are elected 
and shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors enter. upon their duties. 

Article X: Appointment of Executive Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Trustees of Permanent 
Fund. 

The Executive Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council, but not of 
their body, for a term of six years, except that 
in the year in which this constitution is 
adopted, when a Treasurer shall be appointed 
for one year, one trustee for two years, one 
for four years, and one for six years. 
Article XI: Powers and Duties of President 

and Vice Presidents. . 

The President and Vice Presidents shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers, and 
such other duties as are prescribed by this 
constitution and its by-laws. 

Article XII: Powers and Duties of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary shall.be a full- 
time employee of this Association. His duties 
shall be to keep a record of the proceedings 
of the Executive Council and of the House 
of Delegates of the Association; to serve as 
a member and be the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation; to register the names 
of all members of the Association; to keep 
proper account books; to collect all fees and 
moneys, and to deposit the same with the 
Treasurer; to draw vouchers on the Treas- 
urer, when signed by the President; to carry 
on investigations of conditions affecting the 
welfare of the teachers and the schools; to 
prepare for publication such proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the Association and its 
Departments as deemed advisable by the Ex- 
ecutive Council; and to distribute the same 
to the members of the Association. He shall 
be editor of the official journal. He shall per- 
ferm such other duties as pertain to this of- 
fice, and act as general manager of the 
Association under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 
Article XIII: 

Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of 


Powers and Duties of the 
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the Association and shall pay out the same 
only upon the order of the Executive Council, 
signed by. the President and the Executive 
Secretary. He shall furnish a surety bond 
ir. such amount as fixed by the Executive 
Council, and paid for by the Association. He 
shall report to the Executive Council all re- 
ceipts and expenditures within four weeks 
after the annual meeting. Such reports shall 
be published in the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 


_ Article XIV: Duties and Powers of the Ex- 


ecutive Council. 

The President may call a meeting of the 
Executive Council when he deems it neces- 
sary, and shall do so upon the written re- 
quest of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall constitute a quorum to 
do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without 
pay; shall have power to call a special meet- 
ing of the Association by unanimous vote; to 
appoint and aos at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the 
duties of employees, and fix their salaries; to 
prescribe rules and regulations for the _guid- 
ance of its officers and employees, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the 
constitution and by-laws of this Association; 
to prepare the annual program, and distribute 
the same; to recommend the establishment of 
new departments; to approve bills; to appoint 
a qualified accountant to audit the books of 
the Treasurer and of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund; and to perform such other 
duties as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall 
be filled by the Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans 
and policies adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates. 

Article XV: Duties and Powers of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall report 
to the Association at the last session of the 
general meeting, and all resolutions expres- 
sive of the policy of the Association shall be 
referred to the Committee without discussion. 
Article XVI: Powers and Duties of the Com- 

mittee on Legislation. 

The Cammittee on Legislation shall endeavor 
to secure the enactment into law of such 
measures as are referred to it by the Asso- 
ciation. It shall scrutinize all proposed legis- 
lation tending to affect education in the State, 
and shall seek and execute the instructions 
of the Executive Council concerning it. 

It shall report annually on the second day 
of each annual meeting of the Association. 


Article XVII: Duties and Powers of the 

House of Delegates. 

The President and Executive Secretary of 
the Association shall be respectively the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power 
to Bea general policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the 
Sime business meeting of the Association; 
elect by ballot on forms prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, a President to serve for one 
year; a second Vice President to serve for 








one year; a Committee on Legislation of as 
many members as there are Departments of 
the Association, to serve for two years, ex- 
cept in the year in which this constitution is 
adopted, when the minor portion shall be 
elected for one year, and the major portion 
for two years; and a Committee on Reso- 
lutions to consist of as many members as 
there are Departments of the Association to 
serve for two years, except in the year in 
which this constitution is adopted, when the 
minor portion shall be elected for one year 
and the major portion for two years. 

Article XVIII: Representatives. 

In addition to the Delegates elected to the 
House of Delegates by the Local Branches, 
representatives may be elected by said Local 
Branches to attend the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and their expenses, or any part of 
them may be paid by the Local Branches. 
Article XIX: Amendments. 

This constitution may be altered or amended 
at a stated meeting of the Association by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present; pro- 
vided, that the alteration or amendment has 
been ‘proposed in writing on a previous day 
of said meeting, and has been approved by the 
House of Delegates. 

Article XX: By-Laws. 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this consti- 
tution may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a stated meeting of 
the Association. The provisions of any sec- 
tion of the By-Laws may be suspended for 
a single meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. 

Article XXI: The constitution shall take ef- 
fect immediately upon its adoption, except 
that Article IX shall not become operative 
until after the election and qualification of 
delegates as provided in Article VI. 


By-Laws. 


Article I: Expenses. 

The ordinary expenses of the Association, 
of each department, and of the authorized 
committees, as determined by the Executive 
Council, shall be borne by the Association. 
Bills shall be presented to the President of 
the Association. 

Article II: Permanent Fund. 

Section 1. The Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund shall invest all moneys of said fund only 
in bonds properly issued by the several school 
districts of Pennsylvania, or in municipal 
bonds in which savings banks of Pennsylvania 
are authorized by law to invest their deposits. 
Additions to the permanent fund shall be 
made only on recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from 
the Permanent fund for purposes recom- 
mended by the Executive Council when ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates. Income 
from the permanent fund may be appropriated 
to such purposes as are approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Article III: Proceedings and Publications. 

Section 1. All papers or addresses read or 
delivered before the Association or any of 
its departments shall become the property of 
the Association. 
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Section 2. All members of the Association 
who have complied with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this Association shall be entitled 
to a printed copy of its proceedings, and to 
any other publications, privileges, or services 
apo by the Executive Council. , 

ection 3. The proceedings of the Associa- 
tion may be published in the official journal, or 
otherwise. 

Signed: Leslie Omwake, J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg, N. E. Heeter, G. A. Grim, Katherine 
E. Moran, Margaret T. Maguire, Will Grant 
Chambers, Ada Van Stone Harris, A. M. 
Weaver, H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Committee. 


<< 
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THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 





SEVENTY-FIRST MEETING STATE ASSOCIATION. 


aoe annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 

vania State Educational Association, 
held at Harrisburg from Monday, Decem- 
ber 27, to Thursday, December 30th, is 
reported by Treasurer John C. Wagner as 
having an enrollment of about thirty-three 
thousand members. 

The general sessions were called to order 
by President W. G. Chambers, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, at two o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon in the auditorium of the 
Technical High School of Harrisburg with 
a record audience present. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by 
Dr. Daniel J. Carey, Rector of St. Patrick’s 
cathedral. 

Community singing was led by Miss 
Laura B. Staley, of Ardmore, teacher of 
music in Lower Merion township, who was 
president of the Music Department this 
year. The volume of tone, the accuracy 
of time and tune, and the fine expression of 
the large chorus under her leadership, 
showed them familiar with music and 
greatly enjoying it. 

Dr. F. P. Graves, Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Editor of The Educational Re- 
view, was introduced by President Cham- 
bers as the first speaker of the afternoon 
upon the 


EDUCATIONAL PIONEERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The present educational situation of Penn- 
sylvania is most hopeful, and her future, un- 
der the existing administration, is bound to 
_ become still brighter, but all this has sprung 
from an interesting and illuminating past, 
whose story we are only too proud to recount. 
If we would but open our eyes and minds to 
the moral it teaches, we should find that this 
past affords us comfort, inspiration, and en- 
lightenment in the welter of the uncertainties 
and needs in which we are now more than 
ever involved. To deal competently with the 
present, we must first learn our lessons from 
the past. 
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If the time allotment for this paper were 
twenty days or even twenty hours, rather than 
twenty minutes, nothing could afford us 
greater pleasure and profit than to trace. the 
early history of education in our common- 
wealth, and to study the career and accom- 
plishments of all her educational pioneers. 
Nearly two centuries ago, the Quaker edu- 
cators, Thomas Budd, Daniel Pastorius, 
Anthony Benezet, and John Woolman urged 
that education was not only a religious but 
a social duty. “If the governments of this 
world were influenced by true wisdom,” wrote 
Benezet, “they would make the proper edu- 
cation of youth their first and special care.” 
These Friendly educators, accordingly, did 
all within their power to encourage universal 
opportunities in education,—for girls as well 
as boys, for the poor as for the rich, and 
even for negroes and Indians. Their Menno- 
nite contemporary, Christopher Dock, aided 
education not only by special services as a 
schoolmaster, but by writing the earliest work 
on the art of teaching produced in America. 
He also strove to banish the rod from the 
schoolroom and insisted upon non-sectarian 
education. The road to our present public 
education was opened still further by Benja- 
min Franklin and his young contemporary, 
Benjamin Rush, both of whom somewhat 
overlapped the work of the Quaker and Ger- 
man educational pioneers that have just been 
mentioned. Franklin was instrumental in 
founding colleges at Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster, which he hoped might be the summit 
of Pennsylvania’s educational system and fur- 
nish teachers for the common schools, and 
Rush founded a college at Carlisle for much 
the same purpose. Franklin, moreover, was 
one of the promoters and trustees of the 
quasi-public school society organized in the 
hope of furnishing universal education to the 
German settlers, and Rush was especially ac- 
tive in attempting to establish public educa- 
tion for Pennsylvania. 

These seven pioneers represent the advanced 
thought and action in education of our 
colonial period. They brought Pennsylvania 
at the beginning of statehood close to the 
ideals of public education, and are well 
worthy of admiration and study. But we 
must satisfy our present historical appetite 
by outlining the actual rise of free schools 
and the gradual evolution of our public school 
system since Pennsylvania has become a state. 
In this development the names of three other 
men stand out preéminently as pioneers at 
various stages. These are Thaddeus Stevens, 
Thomas H. Burrowes, and James Pyle Wicker- 
sham, These are the real creators of our 
public schools and to them should be ac- 
corded all honor and glory. Yet “one star 
differeth from another in magnitude” only, 
and many other lesser luminaries aided in 
this long and painful struggle, and their part 
in guiding us should not be forgotten. The 
evolution of the school system in Pennsyl- 
vania has been like the progress made on the 
road through her mountainous regions, or 
like the “practice curve” described by 
psychologists. At the beginning we rise 
rapidly under the enthusiastic leadership of 
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Stevens; then we encounter a long plateau 
without much achievement until we meet with 
the dogged Burrowes and for a time mount 
rapidly; this is followed by another dead 
level, which is in turn relieved by an astound- 
ing ascent under the great Wickersham; and 
of late years we have been on the plateau 
again, though the summit is now well in 
sight, and, thanks to our new and skillful 
leader, we are already well started on another 
abrupt ascent. Yet, while this is the story 
of our three peerless leaders, we must not 
belittle those others who have been less con- 
spicuous, for we should remember that “they 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 

As a matter of fact, our educational history 
should teach us clearly that in Pennsylvania 
at least—and we suspect in all other states 
as well—besides the great leader of the time, 
two other factors have been and still are 
needed for marked progress. These factors 
seem to be an enlightened, characterful, and 
independent statesman in the governor’s 
chair, and an organized body of public senti- 
ment to urge on and support the leader. 
Without these essential elements, even Stevens, 
Burrowes, and Wickersham must have failed. 
Let us see. 

The governor that made the work of Thad- 
deus Stevens possible was George Wolf. 
Stevens’s repute has been due to a single 
magnificent outburst of speech, but Wolf, who 
spoke early and often in favor of public edu- 
cation, is scarcely known at all to fame. And 
yet his advocacy of public schools was car- 
ried on despite the opposition of the most in- 
fluential politicians and the general sentiment 
of the times, resulting in his political death. 
He loved official dignity and power, but he 
voluntarily. became a martyr to the cause of 
education. Even in his first annual message 
(1831) he assumed the rdle of protagonist in 
the struggle for free schools, declaring at the 
outset: “Of the various projects which pre- 
sent themselves, as tending to contribute most 
essentially to the welfare and happiness of a 
people, and which come within the scope of 
legislative action and require legislative aid, 
there is none which gives more ample promise 
of success, than that of a liberal and enlight- 
ened system of education, by means of which 
the light of knowledge will be diffused through 
the whole community, and imparted to every 
individual susceptible of partaking of _ its 
blessings, to the poor as well as to the rich, 
so that all may be fitted to participate in, and 
te fulfill, all the duties which each one owes 
to himself, to his God, and to his country.” 

Governor Wolf soon became convinced that 
the educational act of 1809, by which an at- 
tempt was made to designate those children 
who were too poor to pay for schooling and 
then furnish them with gratuitous instruction 
as a charity, was both humiliating and inef- 
fective, and lent his best efforts to the sup- 
port of those struggling for a system of free 
public schools. After repeated attempts a 
bill embodying such a plan and appropriating 
$75,000 was passed by the legislature in 1834, 
but, when the enthusiasm of the moment had 
abated, the law was met with such a storm of 
abuse throughout the state as to have caused 





any one, save the most stout-hearted of gov- 
ernors, to quail. The act was bitterly as- 
sailed by the “moss-backs,” who are always 
opposed to change, and whom we have, 
as a sort of spiritual poor, perpetually 


‘with us; by those arrant foes of universal 


education, the ignorant, penurious, and nar- 
row-minded; by the aristocratic, with their 
old-world conception of education as a special 
privilege belonging to the classes; by the vari- 
ous sects, who were unwilling to pay for 
public schools, when they had their own to 
support; and by those who foresaw that no 
public system would long permit German to 
be used as the medium of instruction. These 
fine patriots continually howled and stormed. 
Like their intellectual descendants today, they 
declared that the education of the masses was 
bound to breed idleness, vice, and crime, and 
would bankrupt the fairest of common- 
wealths. Those who had voted for free 
schools were frequently ostracised by their 
former friends and even by members of their 
own family, and were often discriminated 
against in business or employment. At the 
next election most of the legislators who had 
voted for the bill were defeated or forced to 
recant. The following legislature was flooded 
with petitions from nearly three-fourths of 
the counties asking for a repeal of the law. 
The senate yielded to the storm and voted 
to return to the act of 1 

But not so Governor Wolf. He stood firm. 
After detailing the circumstances of its pas- 
sage, he courageously declared that through 
the new law “the odious distinction between 
rich and poor, wealth and indigence, which 
has heretofore precluded the children of many 
indigent, though honest and _ respectable 
parents, from a participation in the advantages 
of education under the present system, will 
be exploded; and the poor man’s child will 
be placed on an equality with that of his 
wealthier neighbor, both in the schoolroom 
and when indulging in their necessary recrea- 
tions.” The act was saved by the vote of the 
kouse of representatives, but the heroic Gov- 
ernor, because of his championship of 
public system, was defeated for reélection. 
To the last he remained unshaken and 
prophetically insisted, “As the system ad- 
vances into more general use and its advan- 
tages become more apparent, it will increase 
in favor with the people generally, and... 
will eventually be universally accepted and 
approved.” 

So much for the occupant of the guber- 
natorial chair. The other factor to pave the 
way for Stevens was supplied by the body 
known as the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Schools. This association 
was organized in 1827 at Philadelphia, in the 
effort to extend to the entire state the benefits 
of the system of public education that had 
been granted that city by special legislation 
nearly a decade before. In the spring of the 
following year the Society issued a report 
pointing out the causes of the failure of 
charity education, as embodied in the act of 
1809, not only in Pennsylvania but all other 
states where it had been tried, and settin 
forth the advantages of a public system sw 
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as was possessed by Philadelphia. For sev- 
eral years afterwards the Society made an- 
nual reports that did much to advance the 
cause of free schools and to show the neces- 
sity of training competent teachers for them, 
and as early as 1830 it memorialized the 
legislature for an adequate system of public 
education. Through the efforts of the So- 
ciety, too, numerous other memorials were 
sent from various counties, and a series of 
public meetings in the interest of free schools 
was held in different sections of the state for 
several years. Thus through the arousal of 
public sentiment, bills looking to the estab- 
lishment of a system of free schools began 
to be introduced and became more and more 
popular until the law of 1834 was an accom- 
plished fact. 

Yet, as we have seen, in the legislature of 
1835, the new law was in a most precarious 
Situation. It was genuinely cumbersome and 
the state as a whole objected to the expense 
and the very idea of public education. The 
majority of the legislature had been elected 
on a pledge to destroy the educational work 
of the year before. The senate had actually 
passed a repeal, and the house seemed on the 
verge of doing so. But just at this juncture, 
Thaddeus Stevens, fortified by the friends of 
free schools in the legislature won by the 
Pennsylvania Society and secure in the sup- 
port of Governor Wolf, made the great speech 
that saved the day and insured public educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania forever. He was not a 
man of popular gifts, but he was an able and 
fearless one, and he knew that his cause was 
just. Had he not blazed forth like a pillar of 
fire, encouraging the weak-hearted friends of 
free schools and terrifying their opponents, 
the law of 1834 would have been wiped from 
the statute books and public education would 
have been indefinitely postponed in Pennsyl- 
vania.: 

Will you pardon me for quoting a few ex- 
tracts from a speech well known to Penn- 
sylvanians, that you may sense something of 
its magnetic effect, even now that public edu- 
cation has become so old a story? Among 
other things, the great Stevens declared: 

“Tt would seem to be humiliating to be un- 
der the necessity, in the nineteenth century, 
of entering into a formal argument to prove 
the utility, and to free governments, the ab- 
solute necessity, of education. And I will 
not insult this House or our constituents by 
supposing any course of reasoning necessary 
to convince them of its high importance. Such 
necessity would be degrading to a Christian 
age and a free republic. 

“Tf an elective republic is to endure for any 
great length of time, every elector must have 
sufficient information, not only to accumulate 
wealth and take care of his pecuniary con- 
cerns, but to direct wisely the Legislatures, 
the Ambassadors, and the Executive of the 
nation; for some part of all these things, 
some agency in approving or disapproving of 
them falls to every freeman. If, then, the 
permanency of our government depends upon 
such knowledge, it is the duty of government 
to see that the means of information be dif- 
fused to every citizen. This is a sufficient 
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answer to those who deem education a private 
and not a public duty—who argue that they 
are willing to educate their own children, but 
not their neighbor’s children. 

“Many complain of the school tax, not so 
much on account of its amount, as because it 
is for the benefit of others and not them- 
selves. This is a mistake. It is for their own 
benefit, inasmuch as it perpetuates the gov- 
ernment and ensures the due administration 
of the laws under which they live, and by 
which their lives and property are protected. 
Why do they not urge the same objection 
against all other taxes? The industrious, 
thrifty, rich farmer pays a heavy county tax 
to support criminal courts, build jails, and pay 
sheriffs and jail keepers, and yet probably he 
never has had and never will have any di- 
rect personal use for either. He never gets 
the worth of his money by being tried for a 
crime before the courts, allowed the privilege 
of the jail on conviction or receiving an 
equivalent from the sheriff or his hangmen 
officers ! 

“But we are told that this law is unpopular, 
that the people desire its repeal. But, sir, 
much of its unpopularity is chargeable upon 
the vile arts of unprincipled demagogues. 
Instead of attempting to remove the honest 
misapprehensions of the people, they cater to 
their prejudices, and take advantage of them, 
to gain low, dirty, temporary, local triumphs. 
I do not charge this on any particular party. 
Unfortunately, almost the only spot on which 
all parties meet in union, is their ground of 
common infamy! 

“Let all, therefore, who would sustain the 
character of the philosopher or philanthropist, 
sustain this law. Those who would add 
thereto the glory of the hero can acquire it 
here, for in the present state of feeling in 
Pennsylvania, I am willing to admit, that but 
little less dangerous to the public man is the 
war-club and battle-axe of savage ignorance 
than to the Lion-Hearted Richard was the 
keen scimitar of the Saracen. He who would 
oppose it, either through inability to com- 
prehend the advantages of general education, 
or from unwillingness to bestow them on all 
fellow-citizens, even to the lowest and the 
poorest, or from dread of popular vengeance, 
seems to me to want either the head of the 
philosopher, the heart of the philanthropist, 
or the nerve of the hero.” 

After this storm and stress period, cul- 
minating in the great victory of 1835, there 
was a comparative want of progress for some 
fifteen years. The new law permitted dis- 
tricts to accept the state appropriations or 
not as they pleased and the public system was 
but slowly accepted. By the middle of the 
century it showed a great expansion, but this 
was of a purely material sort. 

The school term had not increased, teach- 
ers were no better paid and were but little 
better qualified than in 1835. The many 
nationalities and sects continued to make a 
really homeogeneous system almost impos- 
sible. A radical reform in school affairs was 
needed, and at this juncture a rapid advance- 
ment began under the leadership of Penn- 
sylvania’s second great pioneer, Thomas H. 
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Burrowes. Burrowes had in his young man- 
hood been appointed Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, which under the law of 1835 made 
him ex officio Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and while holding that office, he had 
produced more rapid progress in education 
than was known for many years afterward. 
He explained and popularized the new law, 
repeatedly insisted that teacher training in- 
stitutions, secondary schools, and a great uni- 
versity at the top should become part of the 
‘system, and managed to have the state appro- 
priation within three years nearly sextupled. 
During the period of educational inactivity in 
the state that followed, he served as a school 
director, contributed articles on public edu- 
cation to newspapers and magazines, and pro- 
moted teachers’ institutes and educational 
meetings. 

Finally, his efforts bore fruit in a mass 
meeting of the friends of education from all 
parts of the state at Harrisburg in January, 
1850, and in the formation of a State Teach- 
ers’ Association in the same place in Decem- 
ber, 1852. These gatherings were composed 
in the one case largely of the leading politi- 
cians and public men of all parties, and in the 
other of a most able and energetic body of 
educators. Burrowes served as temporary 
chairman of the convention and was made the 
first president of the State Association, and 
both bodies supported his educational policies 
in toto. Each meeting mast endorsed the 
establishment of a separate Department of 
Education, school superintendents for the 
counties, state normal schools, and a Common 
School Journal to be the official organ of the 
Department. 

Besides these friends of public education, 
Burrowes was fortunate also in securing the 
backing of a fearless educational governor. 
As soon as William Bigler came into office 
in 1852, he expressed his determination to 
effect a radical improvement of the school 
system, whatever the cost. He presided at 
conventions bent on educational reform, gave 
much thought to the preparation of the great 
educational bill of 1854, which produced so 
many advances in the school laws, and he 
vsed both his personal and official influence 
to bring about its enactment. When the bill 
had passed the legislature, he declared that 
he “ would sign it, even though it would sink 
him so deep in political oblivion that he would 
never again be thought of in connection with 
public life.” The sections of this great edu- 
cational bill that provided for state normal 
schools and authorized the right of eminent 
domain for school boards in securing suitable 
sites for schoolhouses, were temporarily de- 
feated as being too advanced; but the school 
term was increased, the arrangement of a 
state course of study was authorized, sectarian 
schools were excluded from participating in 
school funds, the initial step for a separate 
superintendency of schools was taken, and, 
most important of all, county superintendents 
were authorized. 

This new legislation, effected so largely by 
Burrowes and his supporters, met with bitter 
opposition, especially in the case of the county 
superintendency. But during the next three 








years the battle was largely won, and about 
all the other features for which the friends 
of education had contended were eventually 
enacted. The final steps for an independent 
Department of Schools was taken, the Penn- 
sylvania State Journal became the official or- 
gan of the Department, and arrangements 
were made to establish twelve normal schools 
for the various districts of the state. But, 
with these achievements, Pennsylvania en- 
tered once more upon a plateau, lasting for 
a dozen years. Then, following the Civil 
War, when the nation seemed to be taking a 
new lease of life—financial, civic, intellectual, 
and educational—a new era of growth in 
school affairs was entered upon with the ap- 
intment of our third and last pioneer, 
ames Pyle Wickersham, as Superintendent 
of Common Schools in 1866 by the progressive 
Governor Curtin. Wickersham was already 
known as an eminent educator. He h 
been a County Superintendent and had 
taken an active part in preventing the repeal 
of the county pec eel ta he had greatly 
encouraged the enactment of the law estab- 
lishing normal schools; he had actively par- 
ticipated in the formation of the State 
Teachers’ Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association, and had at later meetings 
been elected president of each association; 
and, at the time of his appointment to the 
superintendency, he was serving as Principal 
of the State Normal School at Millersville. 

No one could have been chosen for the 
superintendency with a better equipment of 
natural ability, broad education, or wide ex- 
perience, and the nearly fifteen years of his 
incumbency marks the greatest epoch of de- 
velopment in education that the state has ever 
enjoyed. The state appropriation was raised 
from $350,000 to $1,000,000, more school- 
houses were built in a year than previously in 
ten or twenty years, teachers’ salaries were in- 
creased one-third, and the school term extended 
two-thirds of amonth, Turning to less tangible - 
achievements, the grading of schools was 
vastly improved; more complete supervision 
was introduced into the cities and boroughs, 
as well as the counties; professional instruc- 
tion in the normal schools and county insti- 
tutes was immensely advanced, and much 
larger qualification of teachers was insisted 
upon; and strenuous efforts were put forth 
to provide secondary, higher, and technical 
education. Everywhere in the state there was 
a tremendous awakening of popular interest 
in education. A prime article in the Wicker- 
sham creed was: “Once convince the people 
that it is their interest, their honor and their 
glory to have good schools, and the victory 
is won.” ‘ 

But like the other two great pioneers, 
Stevens and Burrowes, Superintendent Wick- 
ersham was throughout supported by a sym- 
pathizer with public education in the guber- 
natorial chair. In his case, owing to a lo 
period of activity, there was a succession 0 
educational governors—Curtin, Geary, Hart- 
ranft, and Hoyt. With the separation of the 
Department of Public Instruction from his 
office, the secretaries of state ceased to ex- 
ercise such influence in the management of. 
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school affairs as formerly, and the governors 
no longer felt themselves responsible for the 
conduct of education, but while the ex- 
ecutives that continued Dr. Wickersham in 
office did not take the lead in the various 
progressive strides made in Pennsylvania, 
they trusted and encouraged him in every 
measure and insisted that each legislature af- 
ford him all the equipment and financial 
support for which he asked. On the side of 
a body of educated opinion, Superintendent 
Wickersham always felt certain of the sym- 
pathy and support of the new State Educa- 
tional Association. Unlike Stevens and 
Burrowes, he was one of us teachers, and 
our predecessors showed themselves ever 


- ready to follow his leadership and to sustain 


him throughout. 

Now therein rest the moral of the story and 
the teaching of the past for our educational 
present in Pennsylvania. As Stevens had 
George Wolf and the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Promotion of Public Schools, as Bur- 
Towes was supported by Governor Bigler and 
the Friends of Education, as a succession of 
governors and the State Educational Associa- 
tion constantly sustained Wickersham, so we 
have our educational governor, William C. 
Sproul, and our genial, efficient and tireless 
leader, Thomas E. Finegan. Shall we play our 
part, as our ancestral organizations have 
played theirs, or shall we fail and prove our- 
selves unworthy of Pennsylvania’s history? 
At the close of the Wickersham administra- 
tion in 1881 it was said that “ Pennsylvania, 
long considered as a backward state in school 
affairs, came to be considered all over the 
ccuntry as a leader in the great work of popu- 
lar education.” That, fellow teachers, was 
two score years ago, and since then, though 
much educational progress has been achieved, 
we have been comparatively on the plateau 
again. We are chagrined to find ourselves, 
ranked as twentieth in the scientific Index of 


.State School Systems—below all save the 


Southern and a few of the newer states—but 
confiding in the teaching of our past, and, in- 
spired by the wisdom and courage of our 
leader, we shall go forward to new victories 
and greater achievements than Pennsylvania 
has ever known. The heights are before us; 
let us emerge from the plain and capture 
them. Then some future historian, looking 
back on the educational progress of this early 
quarter of a century in our beloved common- 
wealth, may venture to enumerate us also 
among the immortals and Pennsylvania's 


, Pioneers in education. 


The next address was by Dr. David 
Jewett, Waller, Jr., the only ex-State Super- 
tendent now living, upon 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND THE MEN WHO SHAPED IT. 


“The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania” is 
no accidental designation. Penn’s charter of 
1681 was granted while the idea of the English 
Commonwealth as it existed in its purity from 
1649 to 1653 was still cherished by many liberty 
loving Britons of whom William Penn was a 
shining example, and no department of Gov- 
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ernment in Pennsylvania has more clearly il- 
lustrated the struggle between those two op- 
posing principles in all commonwealths, local 
control and centralization of power. Among 
the settlers no racial element had a monopoly 
in education. The Scotch-Irish east and west 
of the Alleghenies, the Connecticut Yankees 
in the Wyoming region and the Yankees from 
York State in the northern tier, all independ- 
ently started schools, though we naturally hear 
more of those in the south-eastern and more 
thickly settled part of the State. The world 
wide revival of interest in education in the 
early part of the 19th century was shared by 
these pioneers. There were 4,000 school 
houses in Pennsylvania when early in 1833, 
nearly a century ago, a bill containing the first 
mention of a state superintendent of schools 
was introduced in the legislature by John G. 
Clarkson of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
House Committee on Education, which at that 
early day, seems to have been one of the 
standing committees. The bill provided that 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth should 
also be Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and be charged with the duty of submitting 
an annual report to the Legislature upon the 
Common Schools and such other educational 
matters as he might deem it expedient to call 
to their attention. The Committee further 
advises, “if a system of education is to be 
established, let it be liberal; let it form an 
important department of the government, let 
every man connected with its administration 
from the head of the department to the hum- 
blest teacher be considered as a highly valued 
public servant and, as such, receive and en- 
enjoy a liberal reward.” Salaries then often 
were $10. to $12.00 per month. The bill failed, 
but in the following year by the Act of 1834, 
James Findlay, of Westmoreland County, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth under Gov- 
ernor George Wolf of Northampton County, 
became the first State Superintendent. He 
was a son of William Findlay, the fourth 
Governor. He was, of course, a lawyer, and 
had represented his county in the House of 
Representatives. A man of liberal education, 
he was friendly to the new school system, but 
he did not see the great possibilities under 
under the Law of 1834 and administered it in 
a perfunctory way. It was during his term 
that the great uprising against the new free 
school system culminated in the election of 
Representatives from all but eleven counties 
who were pledged to repeal the act of 1834. 
It was also during his term, upon April 11th, 
1835, that Thaddeus Stevens by his eloquence 
in the House secured the vote that saved free 
schools. It would have taken a Superintend- 
ent of tougher fiber than James Findlay’s to 
withstand the tide of adverse sentiment that 
ran against the schools in that campaign. In 
December of that year, 1835, Governor Joseph 
Ritner, a native of Berks County, and sub- 
sequently a resident of Cumberland, commis- 
sioned Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. To the 
everlasting credit of Governor Ritner, who is 
said to have had the most limited academic 
education of all our Governors, he not 
only stood firmly by the law of 1834 but also 
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in the face of bitter and wide-spread hostility 
proposed greatly advanced measures. He 
advocated the establishment of a Department 
of Common Schools with a separate Super- 
intendent, a plan adopted twenty years later. 
It was a man of such views who saw in 
Thomas H. Burrowes, then a novice in edu- 
cational affairs, a man after his own heart. 
Salaries for men then averaged $18.38 and 
for women $11.96. It was in his term that we 
notice the first encroachment upon local con- 
trol when, in 1848, the system of schools was 
made compulsory upon all school districts. 
The state appropriation was increased from 
$75,000 to $200,000 by the Legislature of 
1835-36, and under pressure of the Governor 
and the State Superintendent it was made 
$700,000. (W. Hist. Ed. page 345.) $500,000 
of this was for School Houses. Wickersham 
says of Burrowes’ third report made in 
February, 1838, “No document that ever 
emanated from the school department is more 
worthy of study.” McCaskey says of Bur- 
rowes third report, “ He caught a vision after 
the speech of Stevens, toward the close of 
1835, and from that hour the master purpose 
of his long life, stood clear before him. To 
that high vision he was faithful unto death.” 
He died February 25, 1871. He was Chairman 
of the Whig State Central Committee in 1838. 
Being of the opposite political party, Governor 
David Rittenhouse Porter, of Northampton, 
in Jan., 1839, appointed Francis R. Shunk, of 
Montgomery County, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and consequently the successor 
of Superintendent Burrowes. Superintendent 
Shunk advocated the division of the State into 
districts for State Normal Schools, and the 
establishment of school libraries. In Gov- 
ernor Porter’s second term, Anson V. Parsons 
was made the successor of Superintendent 
Shunk. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
and was president judge of the courts of 
Dauphin, Lebanon and Schuylkill counties. 
He wrote one report, in which he proposed 
a high school for every district. After a year 
of service he resigned, February 16, 1843. 
Seven months later Charles McClure, a na- 
tive of Cumberland County and former mem- 
ber of Congress, was appointed by Governor 
Porter to complete the term. At this time 
there were yet 233 non-accepting districts out 
of 987, or 25 per cent., and the ratio of men 
to women in teaching then was 5 to 2. Sal- 
aries were $20.00 for men and $12.00 for 
women. In 1845, three years after he had 
been State Superintendent, Francis R. Shunk 
became Governor. He appointed Jesse Miller, 
a native of Perry County, Superintendent of 
Schools. Salaries for women then were the 
lowest on record, $9.46. Superintendent 
Miller had the courage and the discernment 
to urge the county superintendency in both 
his reports of 1846 and 1847. Though mainly 
self-taught, he had been a member of the 
Legislature, a member of Congress, a Com- 
missioner of the State Board of Canals and 
an auditor of the treasury department at 
Washington. (W. p. 364.) He was a man 
in advance of his time, but not visionary, 
having urged many practical measures that 
are now firmly imbedded in our school system. 





Governor Shunk’s resignation July 9, 18409, 
was followed by his death eleven days later. 
After an_ inter um of seventeen days, 
William Freame Johnston became Governor, 
and appointed Townsend Haines, a native 
of Chester County, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and Superintendent. Teachers’ 
salaries then averaged $17.37 for men and 
$10.25 for women. Superintendent Haines 
drew the act of 1849 lengthening the minimum 
school term from three months to four. This 
was repealed in 1851 but became the basis 
of the law of 1854. After serving a year and 
a half, Superintendent Haines resigned, and 
was succeeded by his Deputy Secretary, 
Alexander L. Russell of Bedford County. 
Superintendent Russell was a graduate of 
Washington College, and during the civil war, 
held the highly responsible position of Ad- 
jutant General under Governor Curtin. In 
1852 upon the inauguration of Governor 
William Bigler, a native of Cumberland 
County, but a resident of Clearfield, Francis 
W. Hughes was made Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. Under Governor wigies the De- 
partment was in strong hands. Superintend- 
ent Hughes was a native of Montgomery 
County. He became the. leader of the bar 
of Schuylkill County. To his ability we are 
greatly, perhaps chiefly indebted for the over- 
throw of the dreaded Molly Maguires in 1877. 
His Chief Clerk was Henry L. Dieffenbach of 
Montour County. These three, Bigler, 
Hughes and Dieffenbach, were deeply inter- 
ested in the Common Schools. Governor 
Bigler announced his purpose to improve the 
system by decisive steps. Superintendent 
Hughes, after close study, pointed out defects 
and their remedies. He issued a pamphlet of 
decisions and instructions to directors, pub- 
lished both in English and German. He also 
in consultation with Governor Bigler, Chief 
Clerk Dieffenbach and leaders outside the 
official circle prepared and submitted a bill 
to the legislature of 1853. This became the 
basis of the great law of 1854. The final 
draft, however, of the law of 1854 is to be 
credited to Mr. Dieffenbach. Under it he be- 
came the first Deputy Superintendent. In 
December, 1852, the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized at Harrisburg in the 
court house. It is not to be forgotten that 
the County Superintendency was established 
by the Act of 1854. After serving fourteen 
months, Francis W. Hughes resigned. Charles 
A. Black, one of the few up to this time from 
beyond the Alleghenies, became Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. The first convention of 
County Superintendents was summoned and 
called to order by him. Governor Pollock, a 
native of Milton, Northumberland County, 
inaugurated January 15th, 1855, chose, for 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, Andrew 
Gregg Curtin, a native of Bellefonte, Center 
County. Like Francis W. Hughes he had 
been a pupil in the famous classical academy 
of the Rev. David Kirkpatrick, in Milton. 
After having served as superintendent for 
two years, in which he had urged that State 
Normal Schools should be established, and 
that the department of Common Schools 
should have the full time of a Superintendent, 
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his Deputy, Henry C. Hickok, was appointed 
under the act of April 18th, 1857, and thus 
became the first to give his full time to the 
Department. Secretary Curtin ee | was 
separated from the Superintendency. Super- 
intendent Hickok was a native of Cayuga 
County, N. Y. The office force consisted of 
the Superintendent, Deputy, two Clerks and 
a Messenger. The former room of the Gov- 
ernor in the Capitol was assigned to the 
department in 1858. Superintendent Hickok 
recognized the State Normal School of 
Millersville in 1859. The plans of, those at 
West Chester, Shippensburg, Indiana and 
Lock Haven were under him prepared by 
Alfred Byles of Philadelphia. It was during 


’ his term that the National Educational As- 


sociation, in 1857, was formed in Philadelphia. 

The great features of our school system 
were provided for by the Acts of 1854 and 
1857. From that time until the advent of our 
present Governor, William C. Sproul, the 
Chief Executive ceased to stress the cause of 
General Education. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes, called to the 
Superintendency by Governor William Fisher 
Packer, a native of Northumberland County, 
took up the duties of the office the second 
time in June, 1860. He had organized the 
Common School System under the Law of 
1834. He recognized the State Normal School 
at Edinboro in 1861 and that at Mansfield in 
1862. In 1861 the third Clerk was added to 
the office force. 

Of Burrowes, McCaskey says, “ Five things 
this man did, any one of which should confer 
enduring reputation. But all of which com- 
bined make his record unique and without a 
rival, 

“1, He organized the Common School sys- 
tem under the law of 1834. f 

“2, He wrote the normal school law, which 
is said to be the best law of its kind in the 
United. States. 

“3, He organized the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools which would never have been or- 

anized but for him. He risked and lost all 
he had in this work, for which loss he was 
never reimbursed by the State. But the 
schools were grandly successful. Tens of 
thousands have had blessing in them, and 
the State has had gratitude and honor because 
of them. 

“4. He founded the Pennsylvania School 
Journal in 1852, the official organ of the De- 
partment. For sixty and more years this peri- 
cdical has gone out monthly to every school 
district. ; 

“s. He took the presidency of State Col- 
lege in its darkest period. The trustees were 
seriously thinking of closing it. His advent 
restored confidence. The college soon mani- 
fested new life. The work was broadened. 
Today it is one of the leading colleges in the 
State, and growing greater year by year.” 
(S. J. vol. 67, p. 202. : 

On the expiration of Burrowes’ term in 
1863, Governor Andrew G. Curtin appointed 
Charles R. Coburn, a native of Bradford 
County. He has the distinction of marking 
extremes in his experience. He taught school 
in Owego, N. Y., at a salary of $8.00 per 
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month. He also has the distinction of having 
been President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, both of New York State and of 
Pennsylvania: in New York, in 1848, and in 
Pennsylvania in 1857, when he was. Superin- 
tendent of Bradford County. He was the 
first professional teacher in the State super- 
intendency. Samuel P. Bates, Burrowes’ 
Deputy, was continued under Superintendent 
Coburn. He is best known as the author of 
Bates’ History of the Pennsylvania Volunteers 
in the Civil War. In 1866 Governor Curtin 
appointed Superintendent James Pyle Wicker- 
sham, who served until 1881, fourteen years 
and five months, longer than any of his 
predecessors, under Governors Curtin, Geary, 
Hartranft and Hoyt. Knowing that Burrowes 
was practically the father of the. school sys- 
tem, and that both Wickersham and he lived 
in Lancaster, the following unique extract 
from the School Journal arouses curiosity : 
“Department of Common Schools, Harris- 
burg, Pa., October 18, 1866. To his Excel- 
lency A. G. Curtin, Sir: I hereby tender my 
resignation as Superintendent of Common 
Schools of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to take effect on the first day of No- 
vember, 1866. It is my wish that if you shall 
deem it for the interest of the cause of the 
Common School system of the State, you 
shall appoint as my successor J. P. Wicker- 
sham, of Lancaster County. Yours with high 
sentiments of respect, and kind regard, C. R. 
Coburn.” “ Buirowes comments in the Jour- 
nal as follows, “This singular document is 
clipped from an exchange, and is the only 
thing like an official announcement of the 
change to which it relates that we have seen. 
From another source we learn that the new 
officer was to enter upon the discharge of his 
important trust and no doubt did so upon the 
day named in the resignation of his predeces- 
sor. It is known that we have been opposed 
to the appointment of Professor Wickersham 
on account of certain extreme views he is 
now believed to entertain.” He closes with 
the promise to support the appointee in every 
right and sound measure, and to rebuke for 
error. Mr. Coburn was made Superintendent 
Wickersham’s Deputy. Probably Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, of Lancaster, is the only man who 
can satisfactorily explain this triangular puz- 
zle. The Superintendent’s salary prior to 1868 
was $1, Governor Curtin evidently took 
time to think about the nominee, for while 
Superintendent Coburn’s resignation was 
tendered for November, 1866, the Governor 
appointed Mr. Wickersham in the following 
Spring. He actually té6ok charge exactly one 
year after the date Superintendent Coburn 
fixed for his own retirement. The friction 
indicated between Burrowes and Wickersham 
evidently did not subside at once as Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, in 1867, obtained power 
to end the state subscription whereby the 
Journal had been supplied to school boards. 
(S. J., Vol. xv., p. 201.) However, he never 
exercised it. Though born in Chester C , 
it was as a resident of Lancaster that he made 
his professional record. The period was not 
one for origination, but for completing and 
strengthening the structure already reared. 
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In 1872 the minimum school term was length- 
ened to five months. In 1874 there were Pub- 
lic Schools in every district for the first time. 
Teachers were required to have a knowledge 
of the history of the United States. The Per- 
manent certificate was established. The sal- 
aries and qualifications of all Superintendents 
were fixed by Law. Teachers’ Institutes were 
made obligatory. Directors’ Day was insti- 
tuted. The State Normal School at Blooms- 
burg was recognized in_ 1869, that at West 
Chester in 1871, that at Shippensburg in 1873, 
that at California in 1874, that at Indiana in 
1875 and that at Lock Haven in 1877. At the 
close of his term the office included the Super- 
intendent, two Deputies, three Clerks and one 
messenger. The Department moved into the 
spacious rooms in the Capitol vacated by the 
State Library in 1867. In 1871 the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools were put into the hands of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools. Dr. Wick- 
ersham supplied the substance of the provisions 
on education in the Constitution of 1874. By 
that instrument the Department was consti- 
tuted one of the five Constitutional Depart- 
ments of the State Government, and was 
designated as the “ Department of Public In- 
struction,” a suggestion made by Governor 
Packer twenty years earlier. In that instru- 
ment women were made eligible to all school 
offices, also the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was made the only executive officer 
exempt from removal at the pleasure of the 
power by whom he was appointed. This pro- 
vision wrought the discomfiture of Governor 
Pattison in the Supreme Court eighteen years 
later. The State Educational building and the 
contents at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876 
were prepared by Wickersham. He was sent 
to Europe in 1878 by Governor Hartranft to 
examine the system of education there. The 
Deputies since the beginning of Dr. Wicker- 
sham’s term were Charles R. Coburn, suc- 
ceeded in 1869 by Henry Houck, Robert Curry, 
of Pittsburg, appointed Second Deputy in 
1873, followed in 1876 by William A. Lindsey, 
followed in 1883 by John Q. Stewart. In May, 
1907, Henry Houck was followed by R. B. 
Teitrick. John Q. Stewart was followed 
by A. D. Glenn, July, 1906, who was followed 

. McNeal, March, 1918, and he in 
August, 1918, by C.._D. Koch. Dr. Wicker- 
sham was a man of pleasing appearance, dig- 
nity, integrity, industry and ambition. He 
was a gifted teacher. He was one of the 
American Pioneers in educational authorship. 
His professional works were trazuslated into 
French, Spanish, and Japanese, while all his 
Deputies were exceptionally capable men. 
Two stand out notably. Henry Houck, ap- 
pointed in 1869, honored the position during 
thirty-seven years. His great work was in 
the field. When he laid down the duties of 
his position he was the most widely known 
and best loved official in Pennsylvania. He 
was easily the most popular institut : instructor 
of his day. His absolute integrity, unerring 
common sense, intense human sympathy, 
cheerful disposition and inexhaustible humor 
won his audience anc his cause. His work 
was written not in books but upon human 
hearts. John Q. Stewart, of Scotch-Irish de- 





scent, a veteran of the civil war, appointed by 
Dr. Higbee in 1883, and serving as Deputy 
Superintendent for twenty-three years, was 
a man of as sturdy integrity as that of his 
Chief. Throughout his whole term he was 
the associate of Henry Houck. Radically 
different in disposition, they worked in most 
cordial friendship and were singularly com- 
plementary. Useful as was the work of 
Houck in the field, Stewart’s was no less so 
in the office. He had been chairman of the 
committee on education in the House, was 
thoroughly familiar with parliamentary pro- 
cedure not only, but also with the influences 
that directed legislation, and had an almost un- 
canny skill in employing them. Few bills were 
enacted without his approval, on the other 
hand, he sometimes was the originator of, and 
always skillfully supported, the measures that 
bettered the system. He was rarely in the 
legislative halls, but he knew, even if he was 
unknown by, every member. He was a 
trusted, confidential adviser of Governors as 
well as of Legislators. At his desk, familiar 
with literally every point of school law he 
was able to despatch correspondence rapidly 
and without error. He was an invaluable 
member of this association. It was his boast 
that almost every forward movement had 
originated in it. 

Superintendent Wickersham was an as- 
pirant for the Gubernatorial chair in 1878. 
Henry M. Hoyt was the successful com- 
petitor. Hostile feelings aroused during the 
campaign were cherished. Superintendent 
Wickersham was not reappointed at the ex- 
piration of his term, June 1, 1880. In March, 
1881, Dr. Elnathan Elisha Higbee was ap- 
pointed. He was reappointed in 1885 by Gov- 
ernor Pattison, and in 1 by Governor 
Beaver. He retained office until his death, Dec. 
13, 1889, a period of nine years. He was born 
in Vermont in 1830, and became a permanent 
resident of Pennsylvania in 1862. After 
fourteen years’ service as President of Mer- 
cersburg College, he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. As a college 
youth, he was an athlete of high reputation. 
He was a cultured gentleman, strong in 
moral purpose, keenly sensitive, yet always 
self-poised, diligent in pursuit of the wel- 
fare of the schools, the finest scholar -ever in 
the chair of ‘the State Superintendent. A 
sympathetic and interesting sketch may- be 
found in the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
Vol. 34, p. 285. In his term the minimum 
school term was lengthened to six months in 
1877. Doctor Schaeffer wrote of Dr. Higbee, 
whose pupil he was, at Mercersburg, “ He was 
one of the most remarkable educators of 
modern times. Greater at Mercersburg than 
was Dr. Arnold at Rugby. In the eyes of his 
students he was a linguist, a mathematician, 
a scientist, a philosopher, a theologian, a his- 
torian, an orator, a poet, all combined in one. 
Had his magnificent powers been concentrated 
upon a single specialty he might have ren- 
dered services therein that would have been 
acknowledged in every clime and tongue.” 
In 1886, Governor Pattison demanded his 
resignation as Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. The request was not com- 
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plied with, and the controversy was bitter. 
The Superintendent was vindicated, but the 
unmerited attack doubtless tended to shorten 
his life. 

Governor James Addams Beaver, upon 
March Ist, 1890, appointed the writer of this 
article for the unexpired term. As was done 
when Superintendent Wickersham was ap- 
pointed from Millersville, it was arranged 
that the writer should finish the Normal 
School year at Bloomsburg. In accordance 
with the law a temporary commission was is- 
sued by Governor Beaver to be supplanted by 
a permanent one after the confirmation of 
the appointment by the Senate. That body 
confirmed the appointment unanimously when 
it assembled in January, 1891. Meanwhile 
Governor Beaver had ‘been succeeded by 
Governor Pattison who was of the opposite 
political party. Assurances were given to in- 
quiring Senators repeatedly that the commis- 
sion would be issued before the adjournment, 
but upon the last night of the session the 
Governor sent in the nomination of Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, of Westmoreland County. It was 
not considered. Governor Pattison then ap- 
pointed Dr. Snyder to the office. Governor 
Beaver’s appointee held possession and per- 
formed the duties of the office and by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, upon appeal, 
was confirmed. The Commission promised by 
Governor Pattison was never issued. Less 
— a year remained after the decision of the 


urt, 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer was offered, and 
was willing to accept the position, provided 
the salary should be four thousand dollars. 
It had been $2500 since 1868. His terms were 
accepted. He was appointed June first, 1893. 
He was reappointed by Governor Hastings in 
1897, by Governor Stone in 1901, by Governor 
Pennypacker in 1905, by Governor Stuart in 
1909, by Governor Tener in 1913 and by Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh in 1917. Dr. Schaeffer en- 
tered into his eternal rest March 19, I919, 
having served almost twenty-six years. A 
native of Berks County, a graduate of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, a student in Leipsig 
and other German Universities, he had added 
to his unusual native ability the benefit of ex- 
tended scholastic training. He became a 
teacher at Mercersburg College, was professor 
of ancient languages at Franklin and Mar- 
shall and for sixteen years was Principal of 
the Keystone State Normal School. He was 
a born teacher. He was President both of the 
National Educational Association and of the 
Department of Superintendence of that body, 
and held many other positions of distinction: 
President John P. Stahr, of Franklin and 
Marshall, characterized him as having a high 
- order of natural ability, a habit of thorough- 
ness and rare capacity for hard work, honesty, 
sturdy independence, good judgment, tact, the 
faculty of making friends and power to in- 
spire and mold those who worked under and 
with him: He had also a saving sense of 
humor that was of great service. The money 
expended upon the public schools in his last 
year of service was $60,261,006.00, and the 
State appropriation was $7,410,759.00. The 
increase of teachers’ wages above the outlay 
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of 1017 was $2,887,652. With the appointment 
of the Hon. Thos. E. Finegan as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, May 27th, 1919, by 
Governor William C. Sproul the department 
enters upon a new era of expansion. 

But no sketch of the Department could be 
complete without including what has been 
called its “Left Arm,” The Pennsylvania 
School Journal, now in its sixty-ninth year, 
and for fifty-five years conducted by its pres- 
ent publisher, Dr. J. P. McCaskey. It is the 
chief repository of the elements for a history 
of public instruction in this State. It is also 
the amber in which such a collection of choice 
literature may be found as it would be difficult 
to parallel. He who searches in a volume of 
it for information finds it easy to be enticed 
from the work in hand. No collection of 
books upon the educational history of the 
State can be complete without the full set of 
these volumes. Who shall measure the in- 
fluence of a periodical that for almost seventy 
years has carried to all parts of the Common- 
wealth, ideals of better things for our children 
and higher ideals for them. Pennsylvania 
should honor itself by placing the portrait of 
Dr. J. P. McCaskey, alongside of those of 
Burrowes, Higbee and Schaeffer with all of 
whom he has labored cordially and efficiently, 
contributing not a little to the success of their 
administrations. 

A comparison of the full local control of 
common schools in 1834 with the present cen- 
tralization of power, 86 years later, when no 
district school house can be built without the 
approval of the State Superintendent and 
similar restrictions ramify throughout the 
whole system, affords the student of Govern- 
ment a fine illustration of the tendency toward 
centralization of power found even in a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people. 


Owing to illness Miss Jane E. Leonard, 
late of the Indiana Normal School, and for 
a life time of useful service connected 
with the Millersville and Indiana Normal 
Schools, was unable to speak on “Our 
State Normal Schools and Their Outstand- 
ing Personalities.” Dr. J. George Becht was 
pressed into the service and spoke as fol- 
lows: 

REMARKS OF DR. BECHT. 


It was late last Thursday when the S. O. S. 
“call of the wild” came from Pittsburgh, 
“Two of the speakers for Tuesday afternoon 
will be unable to be present; I have tried to 
get substitutes. All the other people that I 
have asked have either positively refused, or 
boldly declined. You are commandeered for 
that purpose.” Under these delightful con- 
ditions I am here. After getting over the 
gastronomic difficulties of a Christmas dinner, 
I attempted to think —a process that I don’t 
often engage in,—and I thought out or along 
three points that I might discuss in some 
way in connection with this subject. But 
when I entered upon the stage this afternoon. 
Dr. Graves was in the midst of his address, 
and discussing one thing that I intended to 
say. Dr. Waller followed and in that excel- 
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lent paper touched upon and discussed rather 
fully some other things that I intended to 
say. And then came my friend—Et tu, 
Brute!—and discussed the last thing I in- 
tended to say. I am not a miracle worker, 
and have not the power a certain minister had 
who was called to preach extemporaneously 
before the king. As he stepped into the pul- 
pit a slip of paper was handed to him on 
which the text was supposed to be written. 
As he faced his congregation he looked at 
the slip of paper on one side and then on the 
other, as he turned it and said, “ There is 
nothing,” and then turned it over and said, 
“There is nothing. Out of nothing God 
made the heaven and the earth,” and pro- 
ceeded to preach one of the most powerful 
sermons ever listened to from that text. I 
am not able to bring up from the sub-con- 
scious or whole conscious anything of that 
sort. I don’t intend to speak upon the sub- 
ject that was assigned to Miss Leonard. I 
regret with you that she is not present to de- 
liver a message that all of us would have so 
gladly heard—to have learned from her lips 
about the outstanding personalities in Normal 
Schools—men and women with whom she 
came in contact during her fifty years in 
Normal School Work, would have been a 
rare treat. 

No other State in the galaxy has had such 
a problem as Pennsylvania, and though she 
has had this tremendous problem, we look 
upon the future with no less solicitude be- 
cause of the exceedingly complex situation 
that presents itself‘in this State. The pro- 
gress that has been made has been indicated 
by the speakers this afternoon. In Pennsyl- 
vania it took a much longer time to develop 
that spirit of unitv so essential to work out a 
system of education. That has been the — 
lem in all phases of educational work in Penn- 
sylvania—to develop a unified spirit. It was 
a difficult matter to get a system because they 
couldn’t get enough people to act together; 
many had affiliations that were characteristic 
of them—that didn’t mingle. In 1835 the 
school became a free school systern, and out 
of that another twenty years had to pass be- 
fore we were ready for the operation of the 
Normal Schools. The Normal Schools, in 
spite of all that can be said, have left a tre- 
mendous influence upon the work and life of 
this great ‘Cothmonwealth. Wickersham’s 
personality has been described; Brooks, 
Schaeffer, Lyte, George Philips,—and I might 
go through the whole range. These men in 
trying times made untold sacrifices to main- 
tain these institutions. Two Justices’ of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania were gradu- 
ates of these Normal Schools—hundreds have 
gotie through all the walks of life, only by 
reason of the fact that these institutions were 
within reach. They were doing the very thing 
they were criticized for doing—giving an op- 
portunity to do academic work. The State 
pursued such a liberal policy towards these 
schools that the communities had to fairly dig 
into the dirt to get money to keep them going. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has in 
her possession seven million dollars worth 
of school property in these Normal Schools, 





purchased at a very little cost,—and we may 
look for the State’s support for the develop- 
ment of the work in Pennsylvania. We are 
grateful to the Jane Leonards and Dr. 
Wallers in this era for their splendid influence, 
and look with favor upon the future. 


The next address in the line of historical 
record was by Mr. Charles S. Davis, Super- 
intendent of the Schools of Steelton, on 


RISE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN PENNA. 


In dealing with any subject connected with 
Pennsylvania the conventional thing is to be- 
gin with William Penn. We shall not depart 
from convention. The wisdom of the Founder 
is nowhere more manifest than in his views 
on education. He provided “That the Gov- 
ernor and Provincial Assembly shall erect and 
order all public schools,” that they provide 
“ A committee of manners, education and arts 
—that youth may be successively trained up 
in virtue and useful knowledge and arts; 
“That all children within the province of the 
age of 12 years shall be taught some useful 
trade or skill.” Also for his own children, in 
a letter to his wife: “For their learning be 
liberal—but let it be useful knowledge. I 
recommend the useful parts of mathematics, 
but agriculture is especially in my eye; let 
children be husbandmen and housewives.” 
Later, “I undertake to say that if we would 
preserve our government we must endear it 
to the people. To do this, we must secure the 
youth: this is not to be done but by the 
amendment of the ways of education.” 

Having paid due deference to the Founder, 
let us examine our task, always with the fate- 
ful 20 minutes in view. There are so many 
points of attack, so many lines of approach, 
that one is overwhelmed with the magnitude 
of the task to be done in 20 minutes. A most 
interesting phase is of course to trace the 
high school through its great sources to old 
“Log College,” the old Academy, the old 
Seminary; but this alone could not possibly 
be done in 20 minutes. The temptation is to 
make the paper purely statistical, and put you 
to sleep with a lullaby of numbers or tax your 
ingenuity to follow me through a series of 
charts and diagrams and graphs—but not in 
20 minutes. Or I might amuse you by quot- 
ing courses of study, say every ten years, 
from the first Log College in 1726, through 
academies and high schools down to this year 
of grace 1920—but not in 20 minutes. Or I 
might name the various subjects of the old 
courses through Conic Sections, and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and History of Civili- 
zation, and Etymology and Astronomy, and 
Biblical Antiquities and Greek and Hebrew to 
Manual Training and Sewing and Cooking 
and Industrial Co-operation and Vocational 
Guidance and Sex Education and Supervised 
Study and Socialized Recitation and Junior 
High School, but I would have to pass them 
by without comment or the inexorable 20 
minutes would cut me short. Or I might 
tickle your vanity or your ancestral pride b 
naming those who have had much to do wi 
developing the Pennsylvania High Schools, 
and laud the work done by each—but not be- 
fore the fateful 20 minutes have elapsed. Or 
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I might amuse you with some of the fads and 
frills that have come and gone, or remain, or 
are on the way but to what end when I have 
only 20 minutes. Please do not misunderstand 
me—lI heartily approve of the 20 minute rule, 
and I am in hopes I can finish within the pre- 
scribed time. All of the above is to empha- 
size what is the most important thing I shall 
say within the allotted 20 minutes—we ought 
te have a history of the Pennsylvania high 
school—and it ought to be written now. Pos- 
sibly you may ask why this is the opportune 
time when the high schools of Pennsylvania 
are on the eve of great things. Because, if 
these great things materialize, as we all hope 
they will, they will mark a new era that can 
be thoroughly understood only in ‘the light 
of the past, and we have with us now men 
that can tell us about much of this past from 
actual experience or from more or less direct 
knowledge thereof. May I be permitted to 
name a few? The first that doubtless comes 
to the mind of all of us is our dear young 
friend Dr. J. P. McCaskey, for many years 
Secretary of the P. S. E. A. and more thor- 
oughly in touch with Pennsylvania educational 
literature than any other man in the state. 
He was admitted to the Lancaster City High 
School before 1850 and was its honored prin- 
cipal for nearly half a century. He has this 
to say about it and its teachers in a letter 
received a few days ago: “When the Lan- 
caster High School was organized in 1849 it 
was for many years one of the best high 
schools we have ever had in Pennsylvania. 
We had for teachers, Becker, as principal, a 
wonderful linguist; Colburn, a cousin of the 
famous mathematician; Wm. Van Lear Davis, 

resident of this Association in 1855; and 
Fligbee, the most wonderful man I have ever 
known. What a privilege it was to be under 
these men, two or three of whom are among 
the greatest teachers of my school days! Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes who organized the 
school system of Pennsylvania was a member 
of the School Board and the guiding spirit 
in all its good work. It seems to me that we 
don’t have such schools any more. Ah! ‘We 
never see such gypsies when we grow old,’ as 
in the halcyon days of youth. God bless them 
all! I didn’t study much, but I got much 
from association with these big men.” 

Supt. W. W. Rupert, of Pottstown, pays a 
glowing tribute to the “superb service” ren- 
dered by the old Academies, and to the “ su- 
perior character, ability and scholarship” of 
their principals. He attended two of them, 
Union and Oxford. His mother’s brother 
was principal of Unionville Academy, Chester 
County, and had Bayard Taylor as one of his 


pupils. 

a J. L. Allison, of Wilkinsburg, is an 
enthusiastic admirer of some of the Western 
py hy academies of which he has per- 
sonal knowledge; and Supt. Samuel Hamilton 
not long ago paid an eloquent tribute to an 
academy friend recently dead. These are only 
a few of the many we now have to help write 
the history of the High Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Why wait? hy not do it now? 
Why could not one of the University classes 
in History of Education take up this work and 
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complete it? It is important; it is interesting; 
it is timely. 

The Pennsylvania High School seems to 

have developed in two ways; first by taking 
over sometimes the academy building and fre- 
quently its more or less elaborate course of 
study; second, by an extension upward of the 
elementary schools by gradually adding to the 
course of study as occasion offered, until they 
passed through the various steps necessary to 
become full-fledged high schools with their 
units and credits and courses and curricula 
(or must it now be Anglicised into curricu- 
lums?). 
_ The Academies and Seminaries filled in an 
important place in completing the educational 
work of the various church schools and the 
public and private elementary schools. They 
were established in the various counties by the 
legislature in accordance with provisions in 
the State Constitutions of 1776 and 1790. 
Nearly every Pennsylvania college and Nor- 
mal School grew out of some previously es- 
tablished Academy or Seminary. And so it 
might be well for us to get a view of the 
Academy as it looked about 1850, together with 
some of the materials with which they and 
the early High School worked. I therefore 
present for your consideration the following 
advertisements : 

“Strasburg Academy. 1853. Having had 
some years of experience in teaching, parents 
are invited to come and examine for them- 
selves; and it is believed that no intelligent 
parent will witness the system of instruction 
pursued without becoming convinced of its 
happy influence upon the minds of the stu- 
dents, leading them to think and to act from 
principle and to pursue their studies as a 

leasure—Our motto, in school government, 
is, ‘Convince the judgment and reform will 
follow.’ No student, however, will be kept in 
the institution who will persist in the com- 
mission of crime; nor will any one be received 
into the Institution who is notoriously bad. 
Strasburg being one of the most healthy loca- 
tions in Pennsylvania, and freed from allure- 
ments to vice and extravagance, must be a de- 
sirable situation to parents wishing to educate 
their sons, and to young men whose means 
require the practice of economy during their 
Academic course.” 

“Freeburg Academy.—Academic Depart- 
ment. Per quarter of 11 weeks. For Tuition 
in the common English branches, $4.00. in the 
above and Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Ele- 
ments of Geometry & Mensuration and Book- 
Keeping, $5.00; in the above and Physiology, 
Chemistry, Geometry, Surveying, Astronomy, 
Biblical Antiquities, &c., $6.00; in Latin, fou 
German and Hebrew, for 11 weeks each: $1 
additional. Incidentals [for 11 weeks, 25 cents! 
O spirit of extravagance.] Boarding, Room, 
Washing, &c., for 11 weeks, $15.00 to $22.00. 

You will note with what nicety they worked 
out the evaluation of subjects, so difficult for 
us nowadays. 

Definitions in Davies’ Mathematics were all 
right, as the following advertisement will 
prove: “ The definitions and rules are stated 
in the fewest words consistent with complete- 
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ness and perspicuity, and with such precision, 
and in such form, as to avoid ambiguity.” 

Modern Foreign Language books must have 
been wildly exciting as the older persons pres- 
ent will understand from the following adver- 
tisement in 1854: “On Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. The Story of Sandford and Merton 
in French. Translated into French by M. 
Berquin—the Peter Parley of France, [Price, 
56% cts.] A class-book in the Public High 
School of Philadelphia, &c. &c.” 

The following book should be looked up 
and reprinted, if it will do what was claimed 
for it: “Pinneg’s English Grammar. Profes- 
sor Pinneo has succeeded beyond any author 
who has preceded him, in rendering the study 
of English Grammar—usually dry and repul- 
sive to the learner—an attractive and highly 
interesting branch of education. Those who 
have used his works in their Revised form, 
find that pupils are pleased with the study, 
and that they become good grammarians in a 
short time.” 

This is quite a contrast to what one of our 
good superintendents wrote some years ago 
on this subject in commenting on its difficulty 
as compared with modern language studies, 
stating that it might come later until reason- 
ing powers were developed and then added 
“or even until after the Judgment ”—and he 
began Judgment with a capital J. He evi- 
dently knew what he was talking about. 

To ease up the strain from Technical Gram- 
mar, the following was recommended as of 
universal benefit: “The Elements of Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. By Francis Wayland, 
D.D., President of Brown University, a work 
designed as a Text Book for Colleges, Acad- 
emies and High Schools.” 

But time presses and I must hasten from 
these to High School statistics, which do not 
exist for early years in any general form, but 
must be dug out of reports of superintendents 
or from local sources. All the State Super- 
intendents plead for the High School and 
urge its extension. The famous Pennsylvania 
Public School Report for 1877 contains a 
wealth of local educational history, but less 
high school history than one would be led 
to expect. There are two interesting side 
lights on this. One is that in State Supt. 
Wickersham’s own report in that volume 
dealing with high schools a large part of the 
space is taken up with justifying the high 
school, and meeting objections thereto. A sec- 
ond side light is that he wrote a letter to each 
county and district Superintendent of the 
State asking for an educational survey of the 
territory under his supervision. He asks for 
this information under seven heads but does 
not use the word high school or make any 
reference to it in his letter of instruction. It 
was an unfortunate oversight. In this same 
report of 1877 Dr. Wickersham makes a 
strong plea for Manual and Industrial train- 
ing. Indeed this was in the mind of Penn, 
of Franklin, and of many Pennsylvania edu- 
cators long before it was worked out in prac- 


tice. 

In Dr. Schaeffer’s report for 1894 we find 
some more definite figures. Only 145 high 
schools reported and one-fourth of these did 





not deserve the name. It was not until after 
we had High School Inspection that we began 
to have definite data from the high schools. 
In 1907-08 30 counties did not have a single 
high school of the first grade, and 16 counties 
had but one each. In 1918-19 only two coun- 
ties were without first-grade high schools. 

The remarkable growth of high schools is 
shown by the following figures, approximatel 
correct, of Enrollment in Non-city Hig 
Schools : 


1910 1920 1910 1920 
Grader: 521.44 18366 55253 42  ~=.765 
GHate 2 cecces 13710 9958 ~—s «332 .138 
Grade’! occ. 11164 6843 26 =. .005 
fEGtal bis Casded 43240 72054 


The number of Non-city High Schools in 
1910 was 874, in 1919 it was 968. In I9IO, 21 
per cent. were first grade, 20 per cent. second 
grade, and 50 per cent. third grade. :In 1919, 
43 per cent. were first grade, 26 per cent. sec- 
ond grade, and 31 per cent. third grade. These 
figures show the trend towards higher grade 
high schools. 

The growth in cities in enrollment is equally 
striking. Probably. no better comment on this 
is needed than to refer to the various building 
programs now being carried out in spite of 
high prices. Buildings erected a few years 
ago to provide accommodations for 50 years 
or more are now outgrown. All of this in- 
dicates the growing popularity of the high 
school, 

College statistics show that from 80 to 90 
per cent. of the pupils whom the colleges ad- 
mit come from High Schools. The report of 
the work of High School graduates in college 
shows a higher grade than that of pupils pre- 
pared elsewhere. 

Among the agencies that have helped to 
bring about these improved conditions are of 
course, and always, the Department of Public 
Instruction. Educational meetings have done 
much. The most important single agency of 
this kind has, of course, been the P. S. E. A. 
especially since the organization in 1905 _of 
the High School Department. The most im- 
portant work of this Department was securing 
High School Inspection for Pennsylvania, 
The prime mover in this was Dr. Cheesman 
A. Herrick, then head of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Philadelphia Central High 
School. The bureau of inspection since its 
crganization in 1907 has done excellent work, 
especially in organizing courses, grading the 
high schools, and constantly urging improve- 
ments, with the results indicated in the fig- 
ures already given. In this work C. D, Koc 
now Director of Inspection, was the guiding 


spirit. : 
OThe High School Department had much to 
do with establishing better relations with both 
colleges and normal schools. Under it also 
was organized the P. I. A. A., to control High 
School Athletics. Indeed there is scarcely a 
phase of improvement of the high schools in 
which this Department was not only interested 
but also a prime mover. 

My S. O. S. sent out to some school people 
of Pennsylvania was as follows: 
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1. Old courses of study of either academy 
or high school. 

2. Helpful addresses, papers, pamphlets, 
books you can name, quote, or send. 

3. Interesting high school statistics, old or 
new. 

4. Outstanding features of early high 
schools or academies. 

5. Outstanding personalities of early high 
schools or academies. 

6. Outstanding features showing progress 
from the old to the new. 

7. Most prominent contrasts between the 
old and the new. 

8. Fads and frills that have come and gone. 

9. Factors and personalities that have had 
most to do with developing Pennsylvania 
high schools. 

10. The big things ahead for Pennsylvania 
high schools as you see them. 

This afternoon’s program deals largely with 
the past, but number ten above will indicate 
that our interests are not in the past alone 
but in the future as well. 

The response to the above S. O. S. was so 
kind and sympathetic and generous and withal 
so exceedingly liberal as to quantity that I 
looked it over and then threw up my hands 
and exclaimed, “O Lord, help me! for I have 
but twenty minutes.” 

A few quotations may prove both interesting 
and profitable. 

“In 1850 the Reading Academy Building 
was transferred to the Directors of the Com- 
mon Schools of Reading for use as a High 
School, with the understanding that Latin be 
always taught there.” 


“Instruction is becoming less academic, | 


formal or ancestral. More practical in the 
adaptation of school work to business needs 
and processes, and to future vocation. More 
socially vital. More individual and personal. 
Courses in hygiene, home nursing and infant 
care. The sewing of infants’ garments. Vo- 
cational guidance of pupils. More democratic. 
(a) Emphasis laid on social activity of the 
masses. (b) A growing attempt to have 
pupils learn to control or govern themselves. 
More flexible and adaptable.” 

“The old high school was distinctly a col- 
lege preparatory school and prided itself on 
being just that kind of a vestibule. The new 
high school realizes that life and living have 
many needs, and the new high school is under- 
taking to help pupils find the place where 
they can best serve: these needs.” 

“State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer was 
a personality in developing Pennsylvania High 
Schools. A factor in developing high schools 
is the growing consciousness that the advan- 
tages of education are needed by more people 
than those who go into the so-called learned 
professions, or in other words there is much 
that can be learned in trades and crafts 
through the instrumentality of the school and 
this learning is also education.” 

“The biggest thing ahead for Pennsylvania 
high schools is that they will become a finish- 
ing school for practically every child capable 
of profiting by that length of education, In 
the process of pursuing that course the dis- 
covery and the development of the individual 
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differences of children will become the out- 
standing feature, will be the one way in 
which high school education of this nation 
differentiates itself from the sort of high 
school education which has gone before, so 
that instead of education for an upper class 
or for a learned class, education will be for 
every class that can profit by it.” 

“T consider Dr. Schaeffer the leading per- 
sonality and controlling factor in developing 
the high schools in Pennsylvania. His inter- 
est in encouraging high school work through- 
out the state dates from his inception into 
office; this he continually and consistent] 
kept up through talks and writings, in whic 
he encouraged the young people to pursue 
their education as long as possible. His com- 
mencement addresses were full of suggestions 
giving the needs of young people to enter the 
several callings in life. I often heard him sa 
that there were upwards of one hundred call- 
ings requiring high school training. He was 
always fearful that the education of our boys 
and girls would lead into blind alleys. His 
reports contain interesting discussions of high 
schools and high school education.” 

“As to the big things ahead for Pennsyl- 
vania high schools, the biggest problem that is 
facing the school men ofi Western Pennsylvania 
is to provide educational facilities for young 
people who graduate from the high school. 
A few years ago the colleges were anxious 
to take any pupils that the high school people 
might certificate. Now they wish to take only 
the very cream of the graduates. The question 
is, What shall we do with the mediocre stu- 
dents? They are the reliable people of any 
business community.” : 

“The most outstanding feature of the early 
rural high schools that were organized under 
Pennsylvania’s high school law was their 
mushroom character. In ‘some way the 
Boards of Education got the impression that 
the state would recognize any school as a high 
school that taught any branch beyond that 
included in the elementary course. As a re- 
sult, all over the western part of the state 
rural districts that added algebra and some- 
times Latin to the eighth grade pupils’ work, 
demanded and received the appropriation for 
high schools. There was no standard for ad- 
mission, and in many cases the pupils in cer- 
tain communities were admitted to high school 
at the end of the sixth grade. This was be- 
fore the days of junior high schools. 

“When the state appointed high school in- 
spectors, an effort was made to standardize 
high schools and lop off those of mushroom 
character. As a result, many that had drawn 
state aid for two or three years were elimin- 
ated, because they could not conform to the 
standard.” 

“The most outstanding feature of the early 
high school aside from its mushroom char- 
acter was its faith in old-line courses. They 
seemed to have acted on the principle that the 
student who read Latin and French and had 
a little knowledge of higher mathematics was 
educated, regardless of what he might know 
along other lines. The present indications are 
that the socialized courses advocated by our 
new State Department will eliminate this old- 
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line philosophy which, to my mind, was ob- 
solete 25 years ago, and so I congratulate the 
State that we are to have a modern high 
school course that will place an educational 
value on some other subjects than languages 
and mathematics.” 

“Our high school enrollment? has increased 
4oo per cent. in 14 years, graduating classes 
from 4 in 1907 to 68 in 1921. 

“Buildings increased probably 300 per cent 
in size; equipment, probably 500 per cent in 
value. In 1906, there was little Manual 
Training, Mechanical Drawing, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Art, Physics laboratory, or Course in 
Chemistry. No athletics for girls, very little 
for boys.” 

“Breadth of courses, broader vision for 
students, larger interest in college and uni- 
versity, due partly to increased numbers of 
our graduates in these institutions. More in- 
telligent citizenship resulting from present 
training.” 

“High School of future—More value placed 
upon High School training by Industry, Pro- 
fessional Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
Better training schools for High School 
Teachers. Better trained teachers.” 

“I hope the day is not far distant when 
every boy and girl in Pennsylvania will have 
the opportunity of securing a four-year High 
School course that will fit not only for col- 
lege or the professional school but for busi- 
ness or the home. In short, I trust we may 
soon see to it that our High School courses 
are made so attractive and valuable that the 
State will be justified in having every boy 
and girl complete a certain type of High 
School Course.” 

“In the paper that you present to the P. S. 
E. A. tell them the most important thing in 
this whole high school work is to get a good 
teacher, pay him a good salary, and then let 
him work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling, and quit paying so much at- 
tention to these fads and frills that have crept 
into this later day education.” 

“The outstanding feature of the high 
schools as I see it today is that they are com- 
prehensive and flexible, giving the students 
choice of studies adapted to their peculiar 
needs and personalities.” ; 

“Fads and frills are still with us—let them 
go to the pit as soon as possible.” 

“To give every boy and girl in Pennsylvania 
a high school education is the goal toward 
which Pennsylvania is striving.” 

“The outstanding feature of the early high 
school and academy was a respect amounting 
almost to reverence for genuine scholarship 
which the modern high school largely lacks. 
The academic ‘pupil of those days gave him- 
self up to the influence of the teachers in a 
way that the modern high school pupil would 
consider beneath his dignity. As a conse- 
quence the pupil absorbed something of the 
spirit and inspiration of the teacher, gaining 
an uplift which was potent in the formation 
of his ideals and his character. We are al- 
most unable to bring the personality of the 
teachers into the real lives of the pupils in 
the high school of to-day. We are not de- 
veloping great men and great members of 








society, largely because the young people are 
not getting inspiration for greatness in any 
line except money-making and ‘ efficiency.’ ” 

“The most prominent contrast between the 
old and the new is seen in the fact that in 
the old the purpose of the school and the 
aim of the pupils were summed up in an ef- 
fort to develop men and women, citizens of 
a great democracy. In the new, the aim is 
to turn out boys and girls who can imme- 
diately go to converting nothing into money, 
the aim to prepare them to function in the 
productive and commercial activities of the 
world, regardless of any growth or develop- 
ment of a personality which might be worth 
while for its own sake.” 

“T feel that vocational guidance, supervised 
study, socialized recitation, and project method 
of teaching are some of the big things for 
the future.” 

“The outstanding feature in Philadelphia 
in regard to the ‘Rise of Pennsylvania High 
Schools’ is the establishment in 1838 of the 
Central High School which Prof. E. E. 
Brown, of the University of California, says, 
is the first free public high school established 
outside of New England.- He says, ‘It would 
seem to have been more influential in the 
early high school movement than any of its 
predecessors in New England with the ex- 
ception of the English High School in 
Boston.’ ” 

“ Four years after the opening of the school, 
that is in 1842, the following course of study 
was offered, which is here given merely in 
outline: History of Literature, Composition, 
Rhetoric, History of the United States, 
Geography, English Grammar and Etymology, 
History of England, Latin, Greek, French, 
Intellectual Psychology, Moral Science, Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, Education, Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry, Algebra, Mensuration, 
Surveying and Navigation, Arithmetic, As- 
tronomy, Optics, Electricity, Mechanics, Nat- 
ural History, and Drawing.” 

“The ‘big things ahead’ for the High 
Schools of this state, and for other states as 
well, must be determined with sanity and with 
a view to the objective agreed upon by lead- 
ing school men who have their ears to the 
ground, their hearts in the right place, and 
eyes that see. We must not forget that the 
High School raw materials are boys and girls 
to-day as they were twenty years ago and the 
human elements must not suffer and be pushed 
out by materialistic notions under the guise 
of utilitarianism and economic demands. Do 
not misunderstand me. I believe in Voca- 
tional Education, but please help Pennsylvania 
keep the dollar mark from a few, at least, of 
her High School courses and help her remem- 
ber that, if to make a living is important, to 
live well is more important. I need not en- 
large on this line of thought as you know me 
well enough to know where I stand relative 
to the essentials in education and the neces- 
sity of evaluating High School subjects with 
sanity.” 

“You may be interested in the recent an- 
nual report of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia, in which he decries the modern 
tendency to introduce utilitarian subjects in 
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ae Aehols to the exclusion of the cul- 
tural, 

“TI believe that in any consideration of 
Pennsylvania’s high schools the Junior High 
School movement must be taken into account. 
It will be the organization of the Junior High 
School that will give added importance to the 
entire high school organization. It is going 
tc make possible the differentiation needed at 
present in order to square up with our ideals 
. of a free democratic school system.” 

“T hope that co-operative education will 
develop in industrial Pennsylvania. We can 
never train efficient industrial workers until 
boys and girls can have the benefit of high 
school education, but at the same time be 
supplementing their academic training with 
the actual shop work.” 

“One of the first impressions I gain when 
I enter a modern school is the difference be- 
tween the old autocratic control and the 
present democratic freedom in halls and class 
rooms. In so many schools we find Student 
Government and a most delightful atmosphere 
of co-operation between teachers and pupils. 
When you enter the class rooms, what a dif- 
ference is frequently found in methods of 
teaching! Instead of hearing lessons, teachers 
are developing pupils. Socialized recitations 
are helping materially and changing each 
member of the class from a listener to a doer 
in the recitation. 

“School activities, including athletics, lit- 
erary societies, debating societies, boy scouts, 
science clubs, musical organizations, and a 
wide range of others which I can’t take time 
to run over here and which you know about.” 

“Thinking of the personalities that have 
had most to do in developing Pennsylvania 
High Schools, my memory takes me back to 
the first High School meeting at Williamsport 
and the men who there started the High 
Schools of Pennsylvania on a new development. 
As I think it over it seems to me to be the 
strongest influence that has marked the de- 
velopment of the High Schools in our State 
on. 

“The growth of the Public High Schools 
of Pennsylvania, and throughout the country, 
constitutes one of the startling facts in the 
history of the public education of the world. 
For example, our enrollment in 1894 was about 
4000 students. This present year we have 
eirolled more than 12000 in our high schools. 
What is true of our growth is true of many 
other cities in the State, and typical also of 
the growth in the enrollment at large in the 
entire country. One other fact which is deeply 
_ impressive is the gradual but sure change from 
the old type of high school course of stud 

which prepared almost exclusively for col- 
lege, to the modern course of study now in 
‘vogue in the high schools of the present day. 
which, while still preparing for college, has 
become so broad in its scope and purpose 

as to give a type of worth-while education to 
the thousands of boys and girls who are not 

oing to college. The elective system in the 
high school has been one of the great con- 
tributions to modern day education and has 
tended more than any other single factor to 
make possible a flex dility in the course of 
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study which has tended to democratize all 
our public high schools throughout the land.” 
I very much regret that stress of time has 
prevented me from more thoroughly organiz- 
ing the mass of material at hand to make it 
possible to present it within the brief space 
of 20 minutes. I close with a single sentence 
from Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick. It seems to 
me to point the way to building a platform 
on which we can all stand: “A cultural edu- 
cation need not be vague and impractical, cut 
off entirely from present life; nor need a 
practical education be devoid of culture.” 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


Nominating Committee —Supt. H. B. Work, 
Lancaster; W. F. Kennedy, McKelvey School 
Pittsburgh; Elizabeth Rice, Scranton; 
Thomas Groetzinger, Graded School. 

Resolutions —Ben G. Graham, New Castle, 
H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, P. M. Harbold, 
Lancaster, Downes, Harrisburg, and 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown. 

Auditing Treasurer's Account.—Ezra_ Leh- 
man, Chairman, Shippensburg, U. L. Gordy, 
Chamberburg, L. E. Smith, Chambersburg. 

Auditing Permanent Fund—Dr. Thomas 
Smith, Chairman, Clyde Saylor, Sarah C. 
Evans. 

The proposed Constitution and By-Laws 
was then presented in pamphlet form, to be 
considered for final action to-morrow (Wed- 
nesday) evening. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 








HE session of the evening began with 
Music, after which illustrations were 
thrown upon the screen of the work done in 
the McKelvy Platoon School in Pittsburgh. 
These were explained by Prof. W. F. Ken- 
nedy, principal of this school. A pamphlet of 
twenty pages was distributed which, as indi- 
cated by its title, presents more in detail the 
“Economic Advantages of the Platoon Type 
of School Organization,” and which may be 
had by mail from Prof. Kennedy. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the underlying prin- 
ciples and aims of the McKelvey School Or- 
ganization as presented through the slides: 

Aims in the organization of School activi- 
ties : 

1. Creating and maintaining a natural en- 
vironment. 2. Provide activities that satisfy 
the native instincts of children. 3. Provide 
activities that function in’ the present life of 
the child. 4. Make provision for the im- 
aginative and constructive power of the child. 
5. Make school life a pleasant experience for 
children. 6. Develop the ability and desire 
of hunting and finding. 7. Prepare for citi- 
zenship in a democracy through democratized 
and socialized activities. 8. Train for social 
efficiency and social adjustment. 

By means of lantern slides an attempt was 
made to show what the McKelvy School is 
doing along the following lines: 1. Enrich- 
ment of opportunity, including an enriched 
curriculum, gain from teachers possessing 
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talent and special training, and gain from a 
longer school day. 

2. A better health program, including bet- 
ter health-giving activities, physical health 
due to health-giving program, and healthful 
stimulation due to the school organization. 

3. An opportunity for initiative and inter- 
est: The nature of the home presents prob- 
lems and difficulties for the pupil’s solution; 
freedom of movement develops initiative; 
school life is made pleasant; children love to 
work and achieve results. It develops school 
loyalty and is an active means for character 
development. 

Miss Meredith Smith, State Supervisor of 
Childhood Education, Harrisburg, read a 
paper entitled 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


In this age, when all classes and conditions 
of people all over the world are demanding 
greater freedom and larger opportunity for 
self-expression, it is natural that we should 
find in education the development of the so- 
called experimental schools which have un- 
doubtedly grown up in response to the feeling 
that education should provide for children 
greater freedom, larger opportunity for the 
exercise of initiative. 

Six years ago when I went to Pittsburgh, 
Dean Chambers gave me the rather unique 
opportunity, in the School of Childhood, of 
developing a scheme of education under con- 
ditions in which I was not bound by tradi- 
tional procedure. I took a group of first grade 
children and carried them through the third 
grade. With succeeding groups the same 
general scheme has been carried on and I have 
_ able to develop further various phases 
of it. 

Having studied with Dr. apy for the 
four years previous to coming to Pittsburgh, 
and accepting his educational theory, as Dean 
Chambers himself had done, my aim was to 
carry out in practice his general point of view. 

It is probably true that this whole modern 
emphasis on initiative has grown out of 
Dewey’s education work. His plea is that 
we recognize that the child is an intensely 
active being, instinctively interested in doing 
and making, and in finding out more about 
himself and the world in which he lives; that 
we consider education as a phase of experi- 
ence, not something isolated, cut off from it, 
but a process that conforms to the fundamen- 
tal factors of life itself. We all recognize 
that the standards and ideals of the school are 
not those prevailing in life. The teacher, as 
a general thing, would esteem the quiet, 
studious child who accepts without question 
the subject matter presented and masters it 
with painstaking effort. Society regards more 
highly the active, executive type,—individuals 
capable of utilizing ideas in the promotion of 
some worthy effort, or those who are discover- 
ing new ideas that may have a social bearing. 

It is important that children in primary 
grades should learn to read and write and ac- 
quire ability to use number; but I questioned, 
as no doubt many of you have, whether it was 
mecessary to create a situation of artificial 








values to accomplish it, or necessary to em- 
ploy a method that does not take into con- 
sideration the nature and interests of child- 
hood. 

Reading, writing and number grew out of 
experience, out of the problems that came up 
in relation to what people were doing, the 
activities they were carrying on. We use 
them as means to the accomplishment of ends. 
They are not ends in themselves. 

I. Kindergarten Houses—Given opportunity 
to play freely, I have found that many groups 
of kindergarten children, after using blocks in 
various ways for a short time, begin to build 
homes. If they have dolls about twelve or 
fourteen inches tall, they make these houses 
two or three feet high, large enough to live 
in. The children, building together, furnish 
their house and assume the obligations of 
family life,—the washing, ironing, sweeping, 
cleaning, etc. 

II. The City—In the first grade we use 
smaller building materials, thus making pos- 
sible greater detail as the children advance. 
During the first semester, for several years, 
the children have developed a city. It is in- 
teresting to see how this play village develops 
along lines followed by any community, from 
the satisfaction, first, of the most fundamental 
and essential needs, such as houses, grocery 
and dry goods stores, stations, post office, 
church, etc., to those providing recreation, — 
the library, parks, playgrounds and theatres. 
The experiences that arise in connection with 
these projects are as real to children as any 
experiences in their lives, and many are simi- 
lar to those occurring in adult life. After 
building his garage on the line of property 
adjoining, a boy realized he had no space for 
a drive way to the rear of his omrnp so he 
utilized as much of his neighbor’s lawn as 
was necessary. When she protested, he said, 
“But I must get around to the back of m 
garage.” “You can’t take my yard for it,” 
she said. “If you need that ground, you may 
buy it, but it is mine, and you can’t take it.” 
He was not willing to pay for it, so with much 
labor he worked out another means of en- 
trance, : 

When working out a wheat project, the 
children who had wheat to ship to the flour 
mill found the freight rates scheduled by the 
manager of the railroad so excessive th 
were unwilling to ray them. One child said, 


“ Well, if that is what you are going to charge, 


[ shall build a truck and carry my own wheat.” 

Children in the grades buy and sell a great 
deal. To get money in circulation, they are 
paid usually once a week a small sum, in 
cardboard money, all receiving the same 
amount. Each has a business or occupation 
of some sort that brings in more or less of 
an income. Often a child has more to do than 
he can accomplish alone, and so will employ 
some one to help him. We have found that, 
when children are paid in this way for their 
work, they feel an added obligation to do it 
well. There are many uses for money and 
children learn to spend carefully and wisely. 
An incident occurred one summer that made 
us realize more fully what this training in the 
use of money means to children. Several 
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public school children had joined the group, 
and when the first grocery store was opened 
one of the boys was so attracted by the toy 
boxes and barrels of food that he bought as 
much as he had money to pay for. This did 
not escape the observation of the others in 
the group, and one child exclaimed, “You 
have spent all your money on things to eat. 
How will you pay your rent (he was living 
in a rented house), and what if one of your 
family should get sick—you would not have 
money for a doctor.” 

“How are you going to buy clothes for 
them?” inquired a third. Thus one after 
another voiced his condemnation of such 
thoughtless expenditure. The bov viewed, 
with diminishing interest, the supply of food 
piled in his house. A day or two later he 
came to school with a five-cent piece, which 
no doubt meant a great deal to him. and with- 
out success offered it to every child in the 
room, in exchange for the cardboard money. 

III. Farms.—The farm project leads to in- 
teresting discussion regarding farm animals, 
their characteristics, usefulness to man, his 
care for them, their food, shelter, -vater sup- 
ply on the farm, the orchard, picking and 
shipping of fruit, storing of fruits, vegetables, 


etc. 

IV. Coal.—The children worked out their 
coal project in such a way that it was possi- 
ble for them to enter the mine, fill a cage 
with coal, come out, turn a crank, draw up 
the cage and dump the coal into a moving 
belt which carried it to a shifter. From here 
it ran down a chute to the trains or to the 
boats on the river. If they did not want to 
bring up the coal by hand power, they could 
attach belts and run the shaft machinery and 
conveying belt by the Mechano electric motor. 
The children put lights in several homes of 
their workmen, also in the church, and foot 
lights on the stage were the proud achieve- 
ment of the owner of the theatre. 

V. Cotton was worked out in the eight 
weeks’ summer session, with a group largely 
composed of public school children. A num- 
ber of these were news boys, a few of whom 
had completed third grade. The environment 
they built up seemed wonderful to them and 
the experience had undoubtedly a marked in- 
fluence on their work and conduct. Often a 
boy, who came to school earlier than the rest, 
would sit down in the street and just look 
‘ around, get up, look into all the buildings, and 
sit down again in the middle of the street. 
One of them invented a cotton gin, which 
would really take small bits of fibre from the 
seed cotton and carry it on an endless belt 
to another part of the factory. It was, to be 
sure, a very crude affair. Nails stuck through 
a bit of cardboard, fastened around a cylinder, 
pulled off the fibre, while fringed paper fas- 
tened around a small cylinder, making the 
brush, took up the fibre from the nails and 
carried it to the belt. 

You can readily see what effect such ex- 
periences as these have in making a child men- 
tally alert, in giving him a feeling of 
confidence, of faith in himself and in his 
ability to accomplish results. This attitude 
does, no doubt, carry over to help in the 
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mastery of other phases of school work not so 
appealing to children. 

VI. Forestry—The circular saw at the back 
of the saw mill revolved when water from a 
hose flowed over the wheel. A belt from the 
water wheel comes in through a side entrance 
and with geared wheels and another belt the 
power is conveyed to the saw. 

For many years I have felt that we have 
become so engrossed with the problem of 
teaching reading and number in the primary 
grades, that we have not given any thought 
tc the problem of imparting knowledge other 
than certain phases of nature study; yet chil- 
dren are so eager to learn more about things, 
about people and the activities in which they 
are engaged. One might almost think it was 
practically assumed children could not in- 
crease their knowledge until they were able 
to read; but in a school, in a place where 
learning is stressed, children ought to be able 
to acquire ideas without the use of books. 

Where group projects are being carried on, 
we find knowledge to be necessary. A man 
promoting a project of significance, with any 
hope of success, must learn the conditions 
bearing on it: if a manufacturer, for example, 
he would need to know about the market, 
supply and demand, shipping facilities, raw 
materials, something of the chemistry and 
physics related to the particular project. 
Where children are working out group pro- 
jects, the same thing is true. They need 
knowledge to direct their activity, to give 
them suggestions of further schemes or plans 
they may choose to carry on. 

It is through this subject-matter or knowl- 
edge that the teacher directs or controls the 
activities initiated by the children. When 
children are provided with material and per- 
mitted to use it as they will, without any 
guidance, they do achieve results not antici- 
pated; but, after all, they cannot go far, and 
probably we will agree that a scheme of edu- 
cation that does not provide for some sort of 
control, on the part of the teacher, is not 
based on a sound psychology. 

It seems to me, in this wide-spread interest 
in initiative, we have made a mistake in as- 
suming that guidance is incompatible with it. 
Any one of us, promoting a project, would 
seek every available source of guidance and 
not feel that our imitiative was limited 
thereby,—and the same thing is true of chil- 
dren. Guidance does not limit their initiative; 
it frees power, gives direction to it, and thus 
increases its scope. Children must get sug- 
gestions of things to do from some source. 
When left without direction, that source is 
primarily the environment of home and com- 
munity life. The teacher who presents to 
children ideas which enlarge and enrich their 
experience, and give them a wider field from 
which to get suggestions of things to do, 
makes it possible for them to plan more varied 
activity, or to promote projects that demand 
continually greater skill, knowledge and judg- 
ment. The child’s experience is narrow and 
limited; it is not designed to be educative 
and much of it, acted upon, would lead to 
positive harm. It seems to me it is the func- 
tion of the teacher to. direct children’s ideas, 
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that they may be provided with a source from 
which to obtain suggestions of things to do 
that have genuine educational value. 

|The subject matter I have worked out with 
the help of the teachers, for the children of 
the School of Childhood, includes p!.ases of 
our social and industrial life, geography, his- 
tory and science. It is organized in the form 
of questions, so that it presents problems to 
be discussed, thought out and solved by the 
children, rather than material to be acquired 
and handed back in a recitation or examina- 
tion. The children seem to feel that they are, 
themselves, discovering the knowledge gained 
through these discussions. When third grade 
children, in their reading, have come across 
ideas which have been discussed by them, they 
have been heard to remark to each other, 
“That is just what we said.” 

During different years they have written 
books about their projects. If you would be 
interested in learning what ideas they have 
made definitely enough their own to be able 
to formulate them, write to Dean Chambers 
for the little fifty-cent book entitled “The 
Story of Coal,” published by the University 
Press. It was written by the second and third 
grade children who worked together last year. 

Besides providing a situation which gives 
meaning to language and number symbols and’ 
a motive for acquiring skill in their use, group 
project work provides opportunity for genu- 
ine mental training. Thinking, according to 
Dr. Dewey’s analysis, is connected primarily 
with the control of experience. When we 
stop to think of it we realize that, with the 
majority of us, thinking is connected with 
what we are doing, with the conception of 
ends thought desirable and the selection of 
the means necessary to attaining them. 

Children have different ends and the means 
they use to attain their ends are different, 
but the process of thinking is just the same. 
If, then, we would develop the mental powers 
of children in the most natural and difficult 
way, it seems essential that our education be 
concerned more directly than heretofore, with 
situations where things are being done, where 
ideas are being formed and where plans are 
made and carried out by the children. 

Because of their immaturity and lack of 
development, children do not have the 
economic and social: obligations which mo- 
tivate much of adult experience; therefore, 
to a large extent, their ends relate to their 
play life. In their guided play activities, if 
provided with appropriate materials, as you 
have seen children build houses and barns, 
churches and theatres; they make tables, 
chairs, wagons, etc.; they use water and 
electric power to run the machinery they have 
invented for their factories. In fact, they 
build up an environment of their own, as the 
race has done in the process of its develop- 
ment. 

A third great advantage in this emphasis 
on group project work is the opportunity af- 
forded for social training. We have neglected 
the social training of our children and treated 
them as though they were mere intellect and 
did not need to live with people. Ability to 
co-operate harmoniously with others is a great 
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asset in life. Many a man has seen another 
of less ability step into a position he desired, 
because of his greater social aptitude. The 
majority of children get a certain amount of 
social training in their out-of-school play, 
but the values are too significant to be left 
unguided in this way. In the group project, 
where children are working together, co- 
operating with each other for the promotion 
of enterprises of common interest, there is 
cpportunity for social training such as no 
other situation seems to give. 

Thus such a scheme of education seems to 
provide motive and a point of departure for 
the acquisition of school arts; it affords op- 
portunity for the most effective mental train- 
ing, and also creates a situation which makes 
— the moral or ethical training of chil- 

ren. 

Mr. H. J. Stockton, Superintendent of the 
jag of Johnstown, followed in a descrip- 
ion o 


A TYPICAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


The verbal instructions, which I have re- 
ceived from President Chambers, call for the 
description, not of some mythical or dream 
world Junior High School but of a Junior 
High School of naked reality. Therefore, 
I have no other recourse than to relate to you 
the experiences of the City of Johnstown 
with this interesting institution. I shall as- 
sume that most of you are familiar with the 
arguments for Junior High Schools and shall 
make such arguments secondary or incidental 
in my remarks. I shall assume that you are 
more interested in a recital of the way the 
Junior High School has developed in Johns- 
town, the present character of the Junior 
High School and its predictable future. 

I believe that Johnstown can lay claim to 
one of the first, if not the first, Junior High 
School in the State. The fall of 1914 the 
new Garfield building was opened up as a 
Junior High School with 433 pupils. This 
was just about four years after Berkeley, 
California, who claims to be “the mother of 
Junior High Schools,” had organized the first 
Junior High School in the United States. 

No doubt, all of you will recall the very 
general discussion which took place all over 
the country as a result of the Berkeley and 
similar experiments. The movement put the 
cld order, the 8-4, on the defensive. Why 
this division of the school system on the 
8-4 basis? Is it rooted in any well ordered 
system of thought? Has it not been a case 
of accepting an established order without 
question? Does it meet the needs of the 
children? These questions and many others 
stimulated interest in the Junior High School 
movement in Johnstown. First, the move- 
ment was made a subject of study by the 
supervisors and principals through whom it 
filtered down through the teaching force. The 
fact that for over two years grade work even 
as low as the fifth had been departmentalized 
commended this same outstanding feature of 
the Junior High School to the local educa- 
tional forces. However, no considerable in- 
novation these days can be effected in the 
public schools without the existence of a 
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strong body of sentiment favorable to it 
among the rank and file of the school system. 
Then, the Board of Directors and the public 
were reached through reports and public ad- 
dresses. The underlying philosophy of the 
Junior High School, the nature of the results 
where tried, and its adaptability to Johnstown 
were brought out. A state of mind favorable 
towards a try-out of the idea developed and 
later eventuated in the authorization of the 
Garfield Junior High School. 3 

The Garfield building serves about a third 
of the children of our city of the 7th, 8th, and 
gth grades. Its jurisdiction extends over what 
is known as the “lower end of the city.” I 
can scarcely conceive of a better part of the 
city in which to try out the Junior High 
School. One section of this district, known 
as Morrellville, had developed as a separate 
borough and since its annexation retained 
much of its local solidarity. No doubt, the 
gtade crossings of the P. R. R. which separ- 
ated the borough from the rest of the city, 
had much to do in preventing that free inter- 
play of easy imter-communication that soon 
causes a borough to lose its identity in the 
larger unit. One result of this community 
characteristic was that the children usually 
were satisfied in completing the eight grades 
of the old borough schools and did not enter 
High School to the extent children from 
other parts of the city did. 

The Annual Report for 1913 shows that 
only 45 per cent of the eighth grade graduates 
entered High ool vs. 79 per cent for the 
rest of the city. To meet this practice of a 
limited and localized educational outlook, the 
practical step was to increase the educational 
opportunities in the community itself. This 
the Junior High School with its additional 
year would seem to do—and has done. The 
people: from this community also made up 
the major portion of the American element 
who were wage-earners in our steel mills. 
The margin of income of these workers over 
outgo is slender, so slender that a slight ad- 
ditional expense in the way of street car 
fares and lunches is a serious matter. Fre- 
guently, too, it is often a question of increas- 
ing the family income as soon as “ work 
papers” can be secured. The proximity of 
educational opportunities we feel has a great 
influence in combatting the impulse to with- 
draw from school. 

The other principal section that comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of our Junior High 
School is Cambria City and Minersville, the 
home of our alien population. The tendency 
among many of the illiterate foreigners to 
restrict education to legal necessity is well 
known. The Junior High School with its 
- not too remote period of completion, with its 
inviting accessibility and with its more prac- 
tical curricula is a subtle influence that tends 
to break down innate barriers of prejudice 
and tradition. There were last year twenty- 
five nationalities enrolled in our Junior High 
School. Thirty-six per cent of the total en- 
rollment were sons or daughters of foreign 
born parents. In the graduating class, last 
mid-year, the following nationalities were rep- 
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resented — Hungarian, Bulgarian, Russian, 
Slovak, Croation, Austrian and Greek. 

A study also of the distribution of the 
pupils among the curricula on the basis of 
native or foreign born parentage is significant, 
In the Academic Curriculum 74 per cent were 
children of native born parents and per 
cent of foreign born, in the Commercial Cur- 
riculum 59 per cent were of native born 
parents and 41 per cent of foreign born, in 
the Industrial Curriculum 55 per cent were 
of native born parents and 45 of foreign 
born. To put it on a basis of absolute com- 
parison, there are 221 children of foreign 
parentage in the Junior High, 35 of these 
were enrolled in the Academic Curriculum or 
15.5 per cent, 44 were enrolled in the Com- 
mercial Curriculum or 22 per cent, 142 were 
enrolled in the Industrial Curriculum or 62 
per cent. There is no doubt but that the 
practical offerings of our schools are either 
better suited to this group or at least are 
proving more attractive. 

The standard Junior High School assumed 
a plant commensurate with its functions. In- 
asmuch as the building we are using was 
originally intended to serve as a grade build- 
ing, we are without an auditorium and a 
gymnasium and consequently have not been 
able to work out a health instruction program 
on a social program on the scale that we 
should like. These two defects will be cor- 
rected in our projected Junior High Schools. 

The fact, also, that we as so many other 
cities, are operating a 6-3-3 plan in the same 
system along with the traditional 8-4 is a 
palpable handicap. It will not be possible to 
move with freedom in the field of Junior 
High School Curricula oni until ultimately 
the whole city is 6-3-3. Neither will it be 
possible to reconstruct Curricula above and 
below the Junior High School to the extent 
the best thought of the day implies until this 
duality of systems is overcome. C= Group- 
ing of subjects about a definite purpose. 

Originally the constants — with — variable 
type of program of studies was devised but 
before the school was opened was changed to 
the multiple-curricula type. In the five 
years that the program of study has been un- 
der observation, constant minor changes have 
been made and last year a complete revision. 
The original multiple-curricular type of pro- 
gram consisted of three offerings of Curricula, 
styled Academic, Commercial, and Industrial. 
The most striking characteristic of this pro- 
gram was that it permitted differentiation of 
Curricula on entrance to the school and gave 
considerable latitude of election. Formidable 
High School subjects, such as Latin, French, 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping were transposed 
body and soul to the seventh year Junior 
High. This sweeping elasticity of program 
was a part of the revolt against the single 
curricular all constant type of grade program 
of studies and it is not surprising that the 
pendulum swung too far the other way. 

In our revised program of studies we have 

rovided for a year of “adjustment ” whereby 
identical subjects are pursued by all pupils 
during the seventh year to the end that the 
pupil may have time to orientate himself in 
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the new organization and catch something of 
the meaning and significance of the processes 
going on about him. This provision also en- 
ables the guidance teacher to evaluate his 
work and worth, detect his tastes and capaci- 
ties, and to compile such history and records 
cf his home life as will be useful in helping 
the pupil select the curriculum best suited to 
him. The first year’s work consists of Eng- 
lish, General Mathematics, the Introduction to 
American History, the first half; American 
History, the second half; Geography, Pen- 
manship, Fine Arts, Music, Prevocational 
Shop Experiencing, Household Arts. In Pre- 
vocational Shop Experiencing the boys are 
passed through in the course of a year, four 
different shops where mechanical drawing 
and the elements of wood, metal, electrical 
and concrete work are taught. The observa- 
tions of the instructor in regard to any spe- 
cial aptitude of a boy in any shop are made 
a matter of report to the guidance teacher. 
Domestic Arts, the seventh, involves a half 
ear in cooking and a half year in sewing. 

e aim to make these courses more than a 
narrow development of skill. Allied subjects 
and skills such as Millinery, Costume Design, 
Textiles, Household Decoration, Marketing, 
Meal Serving, Dietetics, Laundry, and Home 
Management are woven into the web of prac- 
tical life experiences. 

The eighth year marks a differentiation into 
curricula which we have termed Genera! 
Preparatory, Commercial, Industrial Arts, 
and Household Arts. You observe that we 
have substituted the term General Prepara- 
tory for Academic. We did this inasmuch 
as this curricula can be used for a preparation 
to no less than four curricula of the Senior 
High School and because Academic has taken 
on a meaning of aloofness from practical life 
we do not want any curriculum to have. The 
differentiation of these four curricula is pro- 
gressive. That is, the variations among cur- 
ricula the eighth year is not so marked as are 
the variations the ninth year. We desire to 
make it easy to change from one to the other 
the eighth year. The door of exploration is 
not closed. The guidance teacher may still 
authorize such shifts as wisdom dictates. The 
ninth year, on the other hand, should be 
marked by more settled purpose on the part 
of the pupil. We have also dropped the term 
electives and are using the term “ allotments ” 
for such extra subjects as may be necessary 
to complete a pupil’s program. We are using 
the term allotment in order to put the respon- 
sibility definitely upon the guidance teacher 
to O. K. the reasoned desires of the pupil. 
Anyone who has had experience with elec- 
tives, knows that safeguards must be thrown 
around them. For this reason we are using 
@ more conservative term. 

The sequences of courses as found in the 
Yarious curricula may prove interesting. The 
Social Studies Sequences consists of—An In- 
‘roduction to American History (one half 
year) U. S., History one year, Vocational 
Civics (one half year) Community Civics, 
one year. The Science Sequence consists of 
Geography, one year, Health Science (one 
half year), General Science (one and one- 





half years). Geography is probably as much 
a part of the Social Studies Sequence as Sci- 
ence but because of its physiographic aspects 
may also be classified in the Science Sequence. 
The Mathematic Sequence consists of a 
Junior High School three book series which 
has fused specialized mathematics into com- 
posite or general mathematics. 

_In the eighth year of our Commercial Cur- 
riculum an introduction to the three main 
spheres of commercial activity, Stenography, 
Bookkeeping and Salesmanship is offered. 
Thus a preference for specialization in any 
one of these three fields the ninth year is 
empirically developed. 

One of the outstanding differences between 
the 6-3-3 plan and the traditional 8-4 plan 
is the ac. my opportunity for prevocational 
training. The simple curriculum of the 8- 
plan had also its single shop plan with a hal 
a day a week assignment. The Junior High 
School has its multiple shop facilities and a 
two hour a day assignment in certain cur- 
ricula. Thus those varied appreciations and 
skills that are at the foundation of so many 
occupations may be fostered. It is not too 
much to say that you cannot have a success- 
ful going program of vocational education 
without laying the foundation in the type of 
prevocational education now provided for in 
our Junior High Schools. Prevocational 
Education will be the greatest single factor 
in promoting Vocational Education. 

In our plan for Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance a guidance teacher in the 
forenoon instructs the classes in Vocational 
Civics and has the afternoon free for special- 
izing duties. These duties are multifarious 
and make her second in importance to the 
principal alone. It js our policy to afford the 
guidance teachers as many contacts as possi- 
ble with each pupil, that a warm, sympathetic, 
personal interest may color all her control or 
influence on the lives of the pupils. In brief- 
est summary, her work may be described as 
two fold: (1) to counsel and direct the boys 
and girls in their intelligent selection of sub- 
ject matter, to anticipate withdrawals, and 
(2) to emphasize a life career motive in all 
work. A Junior High School without such 
a functionary is like a ship without a rudder. 
The exploratory aim of the Junior High 
School cannot be left to the more subcon- 
scious stirrings that varied experiences may 
invoke. It must have expression and inter- 
pretation, if it is to be vitalized. 

In our striving towards the aims of the 
Junior High School much remains to be ac- 
complished. Substantial progress has been 
made. We have arrived at the place, where 
we are willing to say as Farragut said at 
Mobile “Go ahead, damn the torpedos.” We 
expect to open in January three units of a 
new five unit plant known as the W. A. 
Cochran Junior High School. This plant will 
permit of a realization of the best things in 
Junior High School economy. A new Senior 
High School will give us the present Senior 
High School for a third Junior High School. 
The enrollment at the present Garfield Junior 
High has outgrown the building and means 
we must speed the day for a more suitable 
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structure for the “lower end of the city.” 
Then we shall be on a city wide 6 -— 3-3 basis. 
No feature in the Bond Issue Campaign a 
year ago was more popular than the Junior 
High School “idea.” The people want them 
and we intend to give them to the people as 
fast as we can. 

Dr. A. Wanner, City Superintendent of 
Schools of York, then read a paper upon the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
THE YORK HIGH SCHOOL, ITS SCOPE AND 
CHARACTER, 


Credit is due Dean Schneider, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, for his pioneer work in 
co-operative industrial education. Years ago 
he successfully combined the trade operations 
of the shop with the curriculum of the school. 
His efforts were observed by school authori- 
ties in different parts of the country. After 
the experimental stage of his attempt at Cin- 
cinnati had been passed and its feasibility con- 
ceded there followed elsewhere adaptations of 
the same plan to meet public demands. York 
inaugurated the course in the fall of rort. 
Since that time it has been a vital part of the 
local school system, increasing in efficiency 
with each year. 

Plan.—The course is planned for boys ex- 
clusively and requires four years for its com- 
pletion. The first year in the high school is 
devoted, in part, to academic studies, and, in 
part, to such shop instruction and machine 
practice as the school affords. Better shop 
facilities and wider experience have resulted 
in an increased amount of machine instruction 
with each year. 

At the close of school, in the spring, the in- 
dustrials are placed in the manufacturing 
plants of the city. They work at their se- 
lected trades in the different shops throughout 
the summer with the exception of two weeks 
allowed for vacation. Prior to the opening 
session in the fall they are paired in each of 
the different trade groups. One boy attends 
school for the first two weeks while his mate 
reports at the shop. Every two weeks they 
alternate. In that way the shop has the con- 
tinuous services of one apprentice. For the 
completion of the shop apprenticeship a total 
of 5400 hours of shop service is required. The 
wage paid is on a sliding scale, increasing for 
each of the six equal periods.into which the 
hours of service are divided. 

Relation to Local Manufacturers.——The plan 
requires a working relationship between the 
school authorities and local manufacturers. 
Necessarily, in that dual partnership, the manu- 
facturers exert the greater influence. This 
was recognized when the course was adopted 
by the school authorities at York, and there 
were frequent conferences before definite ac- 
tion was taken. As a result leading industrial 
phases of the course were determined by the 
Manufacturers’ Association. Wages, hours of 
service required to complete apprenticeship, 
apprenticeship agreement, and like questions, 
were decided by that body. 

Shop Agreement—Owing to the fact that 
the work is part in school and part in shop, 
and that the school has no jurisdiction over 
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the shop and the shop none over the school, 
there are a number of conditions that arise 
which are difficult to meet. These are, in 
large measure, solved through a regular agree- 
ment entered into by both manufacturer and 
apprentice, That contract, embodying the es- 
sential features of an ordinary apprenticeship 
agreement, defines in addition, certain rela- 
tions that the apprentice sustains to both shop 
and school, thus correlating the two organi- 
zations. 

School and Shop Supervision—The director 
of the department, besides supervising the aca- 
demic work, is required to keep in close con- 
tact, through visitation, with the management 
of the various places of employment. He ob- 
serves the boys at work: receives verbal re- 
ports from foremen, and, at stated intervals, 
on a card provided for that purpose, a written 
estimate of the boys’ efficiency. He thus has 
every opportunity to become familiar with 
shop requirements, and is in a position to make 
such changes in the school curriculum as will 
best correlate scholastic and craft demands. 
Tact and particularly ability to get the shop 
viewpoint are important qualifications. One 
very difficult phase of training requires the 
closest working co-operation between school 
and shop. An apprentice, in order to master 
his trade, should be given adequate opportu- 
nity to learn fairly well how to operate the 
leading machines used in his craft. However, 
shop limitations and the common practice of 
keeping boys on a few machines operate to 
defeat that end. The remedy lies in the main- 
tenance of a school shop. 

School Shop.—A school shop should be 
equipped to provide varied facilities for ma- 
chine instruction. In it the work in the place 
of employment can be supplemented on antici- 
pated. Familiarity with the operation of dif- 
ferent machines, in advance of shop assign- 
ment thereto, will make easier the transfer of 
apprentices from one machine to another with- 
out loss in production. Shop equipment, in 
York, in the beginning, was wanting. In due 
time, one room, in an old school building, was 
fitted up with a few of the leading machines 
in metal working. Provision was first made 
for machinists because during the year of its 
installation the course was restricted to that 
trade. Other machines were added, at differ- 
ent times, to meet the demands of increasing 
enrollment and the addition of other trades to 
the course. Advantage was taken of the re- 
cent congressional act providing for the sale 
of surplus government machinery to schools at 
greatly reduced prices and a number of pur- 
chases made. School shop equipment, how- 
ever, has never kept pace with the increasing 
demands of the department. 

Academic Course of Study—The chief de- 
parture in the academic course of study from 
the usual high school curriculum, consists in 
the accentuation of drawing, physics, English, 
mathematics and other subjects related to the 
industries. Opportunity is given for an ele- 
mentary study of Spanish and French. But 
the part time course will not permit a sufficient 
amount of academic work during school hours 
to satisfy college entrance requirements. Even 
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when additional time is profitably devoted to 
special subjects the pupil is heavily handi- 
capped and can entertain little hope of mak- 
ing up deficiencies unless an additional year is 
given to post-graduate high school work. 
Under these circumstances, it is natural to 
infer that very few, if any, of the industrials 
would qualify for admission to higher institu- 
tions. In this connection some data from the 
classes graduating in 1919 and 1920 will prove 
interesting. The first number given is for 
1919, the second for 1920: Number of indus- 
trials in class, 29, 39; number who entered col- 
leges prior to October, 1920, 5, 3; number pre- 
paring for entrance, 8, 5; number of other 
boys in class, 41, 38; number in this group who 
entered college, 16, 18. 

Some of the industrials reported above pre- 
paring for college will be diverted to other 
aims and fail to matriculate. But the number 
who have entered higher institutions is sig- 
nificant, since very few, when selecting the 
trade course contemplated continuing their 
education beyond the high school. 

The pre-vocational influence exerted on the 
industrials is almost wholly that which results 
from the grade course of study. Algebra is a 
part of the eighth grade curriculum. The 
boys in the 6th, 7th, and 8th years have man- 
ual training in woodwork. In drawing, in the 
same grades, a different course is followed by 
the sexes. The boys receive instruction in the 
industrial phases of the subject leading up to 
elementary mechanical drawing in the eighth 
grade. This work is continued in the high 
school, the course having been designed to 
meet that contingency. 

Growth—The enrollment in this department 
has increased with each year since its intro- 
duction. in 1911. This year, 1920, out of 223 
boys admitted to the high school, 125 selected 
the industrial course. The present enrollment, 
December, 1920, follows: Seniors 59, juniors 
58, sophomores 71, freshmen 125; total 313. 

Holding Power.— Many boys who would 
drop out of school after completing the eighth 
grade continue solely an account of the co- 
operative course. Last year there were 78 en- 
trants in the industrial department. Of this 
number, 29, or 37 per cent., stated they would 
not have entered the high school had there 
been no co-operative course. The same ques- 
tion was put to this year’s entrants and 47, or 
40 per cent., similarly reported. The mortality 
of the industrials, as measured by last year’s 
graduating class, is the same, proportionately, 
as the loss of boys in all other courses com- 
bined. During the four years the loss of boys 
in both groups was 57 per cent. An examina- 
tion of the present class, the class of 1920, 
covering the past three years, shows a decided 
difference in favor of the industrials. The in- 
dustrial loss is expressed by 38 per cent., while 
the loss of boys in all other departments is 54 
per cent. 

Certification—At commencement the usual 
high school diploma, specifying the course pur- 
sued, is awarded. Later, when the 5400 hours 
in the shop have been completed, the follow- 
ing certification is engrossed on the diploma: 
This is to certify that has completed 





in a satisfactory manner the shop work of the 
Industrial Course and has served his appren- 
ticeship as a —— in the plant of the ————, 
York, Penna. Date and signature of General 
Manager and Superintendent. 

Trade Location.—Trade location of class of 
1920: Machinists 149, pattern makers 25, elec- 
tricians 20, cabinet makers 1, paper makers 2, 
spring maker 1, sheet metal workers 4, mould- 
ers I, plumbers 2, sign painters 1, metal plate 
worker 1; total 207. 

Earnings—The wages received, of course, 
belong to the pupil. Last year the following 
amounts were earned by classes: Sophomore, 
$7,450.51; junior, $13,932.55; senior, $15,345.65 ; 
total, $36,728.71. The total amount received 
by pupils, since the installation of the course, 
inclusive of last year’s earnings, is $132,948.18. 
The highest wage, per week, last year amounted 
to $53.58, and the lowest $7.80. Conditions 
were abnormal and the possible earnings 
greater than can be expected when industrial 
stability shall have been established on a safe 
and sane basis. 

The present is a transition period in educa- 
tional policies. Out of it, eventually, the schools 
will come better prepared to function with 
modern industrial and community life. The 
new curriculum will foster, undoubtedly, 
broader and higher aims of education, but at 
the same time fittingly recognize vocational 
demands. 

Miss Mary A. True, Superintendent of the 
Library Extension Department of the Erie 
Public Library, read the next paper on the 


CO-OPERATION OF LIBRARY AND SCHOOL AS DEVEL- 
OPED AT ERIE, 


I am very glad indeed to have the oppor- 
tunity of attending this meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association and to 
have the privilege of hearing so many inter- 
esting discussions relative to present-day ac- 
tivities in the educational life of our great 
state. That Pennsylvania libraries are an in- 
tegral part of this educational life cannot be 
doubted. That they could play an even greater 
part, if school and library were more closely 
co-ordinated, is also true. 

Some weeks ago, in a talk before the Key- 
stone State Library Association here in Har- 
risburg, upon the subject, “Co-operation of 
the Library with Educational, Civic and Other 
Organized Agencies in the Community,” I had 
occasion to say, “ We, in Erie, believe that no 
more important work can be done by any pub- 
lic library than work with schools, thus reach- 
ing the children, the embryonic citizens of the 
future and, through them, the parents and 
others in the homes.” I feel it a great privi- 
lege, as well as a great responsibility to come 
before this educational body this evening and 
make the same statement. 

Some years ago, when I served as librarian 
of an interesting social library in a small town, 
where a great deal of our work was done 
through the schools, I was constantly im- 
pressed with the lack of knowledge on the 
part of many young teachers graduated by 
some of our normal schools as to the value 
of a library, of the use of books as tools, and 
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of good literature in the life and education of 
a child. I was frankly critical of any scheme 
of teacher-educator which omits this most im- 
portant phase. Later on, having accepted the 
position of librarian in a normal school in the 
same county, I was not surprised to find that 
no form of library training was then required 
in the state course of study for teachers, altho 
I found, upon investigation, that some of our 


normal schools were giving excellent instruc- 


tion along this line. 

Nemesis had a hand, I am sure, in thus 
bringing me face to face with the problem, 
after my criticism of the past. “ What could 
I do, now that the opportunity had arisen?” 
Many students came to us from the public 
schools utterly untrained in the use of books; 
a majority came hungry for this knowledge as 
well as for recreational reading, having been 
deprived, largely, of books both in school and 
home. It was, therefore, gradually borne in 
upon us that, unless some instruction was 
given these young people, our graduate teach- 
ers would widen the circle of our responsi- 
bility by going out into the schools utterly 
unprepared to teach what they themselves had 
not been taught. 

Accordingly, with the co-operation of the 
principal and faculty, we gave, as best we 
could, in the already over-crowded curriculum, 
some form of library training during the seven 
years I was privileged to serve as a member 
of the faculty. Also, mindful of the dearth 
of books in the rural districts, we co-operated 
with the library from which I came, in plac- 
ing some twenty school libraries in the schools 
of the county and, at the request of the 
county superintendent, gave a series of lec- 
tures on children’s literature and school li- 
braries at one of the county teachers’ insti- 


tutes. 

Need I tell you that I returned to public 
library work, after these experiences, feeling 
very keenly that work with schools should be 
the most vital part of public library work to- 
day, and that the preparation of teachers by 
our normal schools for intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the use and value of books in a child’s 
education must be done, if library and school 
ever work together effectively in developing 
public education. I should also like to say 
that seven years association with a most effi- 
cient normal school faculty led me to see that 
we librarians need to know more of our co- 
workers in the educational world; that librar- 
ians need to unite in appreciation of each 
other’s work and aims and that a study of 
pedagogy and some experience in teaching 
would be of inestimable value to librarians. 

I have been asked to speak to you, this even- 
ing, upon the subject: “Co-operation of the 
Library and School as Developed at Erie, Pa.” 
It gives me great pleasure to tell you some- 
thing of what the Erie Public Library is doing 
to further this co-operation of library and 
school interests and to aid in the attainment 
of the high standards set by school authorities 
in that city for both juvenile and adult edu- 
cation. 

To this end, we send into the schools of the 
city, more particularly those farthest away 
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from the library, over one hundred grade li- 
braries of from fo one hundred books 
each; books suggested by the Course of Study 
for Erie Schools as well as many others 
suited to the needs and desires of the child. 
These larger collections are sent that the 
“gospel of library privilege” might be spread 
among children, who by reason of distance, 
seldom come to the main library. 

The books have, heretofore, been sent to the 
schools in large chests; the teachers selecting 
those for their especial grades. As this has 
been a rather difficult process both for the 
library and teachers, a plan is now being tried, 
by means of which each grade will have its 
own case. The boys in the manual trainin 
departments of the schools, under direction o 
Mr. E. L. Bowman, Vocational Director, are 
making for the library grade library boxes. 
These are beautifully made, the lid forming 
a bulletin board, on which is posted the quo- 
tation, “ The man that reads is the man that 
leads,” done in blue printed by the boys in the 
print shop. A sample box may be seen in the 
Erie Library exhibit at the Harrisburg Public 
Library. I might also add that this exhibit 
contains one of our annual reports and other 
printing done for the library by the boys in the 
print shop of the East Junior High School. 

The books in these school libraries are cir- 
culated in the school room by the teachers, 
assisted in some grades by the children. They 
are also used as supplementary readers, for 
stories to read aloud and for dramatization in 
primary grades. The circulation figures for 
last year, some 40,000, show the extent of their 
use. Four sets of books in the required read- 
ing course for high school students are placed 
in branch libraries in the city and collections 
of 350 books each have been sent to the three 
junior high centers. Small collections are also 
loaned to departmental teachers. 

The Erie Public Library maintains three 
evening branch libraries and community read- 
ing rooms, located in beautifully equipped 
rooms in different school houses, given for the 
purpose by the Board of Education. Two day- 
stations for adults are also carried on in 
schools, where teachers and pupils aid the 
librarian in circulating books and magazines, 
thus definitely connecting them with the life 
and work of the library. 

A picture collection for the use of teachers 
has recently been started by the extension de- 
partment. This includes reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings for picture study in the grades, 
the National Geographic Series of Pictorial 
Geography, historical pictures and patterns for 
hand work in the grades-paper cutting, toy 
making and picture building. Sample pictures 
and patterns, as well as articles made there- 
from by school children, may be seen in the 
Erie Library Exhibit at the Harrisburg Public 
Library. 

Work with children includes a weekly story 
hour during the winter, notice of which is 
sent to the schools through the courtesy of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Last year, we co-operated with the Com- 
munity House in this activity, children gather- 
ing around its hospitable hearth, with members 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oon FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 23, 1920. 
; = West Chester, Pa., December 20, 1920. 
tried Dr. G. M. Phillips, who had been trustee of the Permanent Fund since March, 1911, and 
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ate died March II, 1920. i . 
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$ 500 First Liberty Loan Conv. 414% ........0cccccceeeeees 500.00 
$ 500 Third Liberty Loan 444% ...........cccceeceeceecees 500,00 
$1000 Fourth Liberty Loan 434% ........ccccccccccaccecces 1,000.00 
In Savings Fund National Bank of Chester County ......... 552.80 
Total present amount of Fund ...............cceceeceeeeees $13,052.89 


Georce Lestre OMwAKE, THomas A. Bock, Appison L. Jones, Trustees. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


_ The undersigned, appointed by the president of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, beg leave to report that on the 23rd day of December, 1920, they examined the ac- 
counts of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association and found them correct, as shown above. They examined the investments of 
the Fund as above listed, together with the Association Charter, the bond of the Treasurer, 
expiring on December 31, 1922, and a copy of the bond of the treasurer of the trustees, 
expiring January I, 1922, all in the Association box in the safe deposit vault of the National 
Bank of Chester County at West Chester, Pa. 

The $552.89 was found to be on deposit in the savings fund of the National Bank in a 
separate account, in the name of Addison L. Jones, Trustee, bearing interest at 3 per cent. 


ANbDREW THOMAS SMITH, SARA CocHRAN Evans, Crype T. Saytor, Auditors. 


REPORT OF AUDITORS OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


We, the undersigned committee appointed to audit the accounts of John C. Wagner, 
Treasurer-of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association, have examined the receipts 
and vouchers covering the expenditures and find a balance in the hands of the treasurer, 
September 1, 1920, of Seven Thousand Three Hundred Seventy-one and 53/100 Dollars 
($7,371.53) the receipts and expenditures being as follows: 


Receipts. 
Balance from Harrisburg Meeting ..............cccceeccceeccescceeces $ 3,259.50 
Cine ST MTIITIRUBTNEDY 5 5 6c. Foc «co's bv 'e'5's 0:01 oicth aa unin n'e 4 oie enters WAMIRRS 1.00 
F. E. Downes, Rent of Typewriter ............ccccceccccccccccceeceees 5.00 
Enrollment Fees 28058—40 Life Members .............ccseeeseceeeees 28,918.00 
Re ANE CRMNIE hi Ns tic Nik ohoieve lw’ oles GAP -ai bie mwa Win eielaiei ele Cie se aete oie 10.00 
PPR Ni GENE ERABRTICE obs ovo Sc koe bas 8 ov ee ea seed ewpeeteeeetewdas 416.33 
———— $32,609.92 
Expenditures. 
For Philadelphia Meeting, 
Dr. F. Downes, President. 
Expenses Executive Committee ............ceeceeceeceeceeceecese $ 310.71 
Expenses Legislative Committee ....,......cceeccsecceccccceceeees 1,451.36 
Pxpenses Edticational Couns) .....65. ccc ceetedecsvceece ccweaseess 314.24 
Expenses Committee on Ethics ...........cceecccececcccccceencees 7.30 
Expenses Committee on New Constitution ..........cseeeceeeeeres 34.24 
Expenses Auditing Committee ............ cece cece cece eeeeeeeeees 16.08 
Printing, Stationery and Postage .............ceeccecccccccccececs 1,837.45 
Fees and Expenses of Speakers ...........ccccsececcccseeevesees 1,952.17 
CLETTONS PCR GICES 56 56h oS ie eS ee ies tices sess aw PEeb Mids 87.66 
Printing and Distributing Proceedings ...........:sceeeeeeeeeseees 16,355.18 
THCRUEIEL 8 TONE! SSivecehdodeecce es cect ate dake DeaWieile cae ce 45.00 
Loan from Permanent Fund with Interest ............0seeueeceeee 1,052.00 
Pennsylvania Headquarters N. E. A, .....cccceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 80.00 
Salary and Expenses Secretary ..........ccccccccccccccccscscceces 35.00 
Salary and Additional Salary, Treasurer ..........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 500.00 
. $24,378.39 
For Harrisburg Meeting, . 
Dr. W. G. Chambers, President. 
Expenses of Executive Committee .......... cece cece ecccceceeeces $ 368.81 
Expenses Legislative Committee ..............:ecceeceececcceceucs 43.98 
Expenses Committee on New Constitution ............cccceeeeeees 93.65 
Printing, Stationery and Postage ..........ccceeeccccesecescceees 312.11 
EEE PO PET TEETER TE TT ee 36.45 
National Federation State Teachers’ Assn, ............cceceeeeeees 5.00 
—#— $ 86000 
Balance in Hands of Treasurer, Sept. 1, 1920 ..........-.e.eeeees 7,371.53 
$32,609.92 


Signed: Ezra Lenman, L, E. Surru, U. L. Gorpy, Auditing Committee. 
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wheel, warming pan and the old Colonial meet- 
ing house, through a model loaned by the Erie 
County Historical Society. 

The museum is an important part of the 
library in Erie and the curator’s doing an il- 
luminating work in making attractive and 
available material that would, otherwise, be 
dead curiosities. Educational exhibits and 
slides are loaned to schools and lectures on 
various subjects for both children and adults 
are given from time to time. Art and other 
exhibits from the schools are also frequently 
held in the museum. 

The library and museum co-operate with 
the public schools and other agencies in Amer- 
icanization work. An exhibit of articles from 
the homelands of the many different nationali- 
ties represented in the city was held last spring 
in the museum rooms, where there were even- 
ings of entertainment for Greeks, Italians, 
Polish and other peoples, with addresses in 
native tongues, folk songs and dances in cos- 
tume and music by the East Junior High Or- 
chestra, the final entertainment being held 
American Day, May ist, when all nationalities 
met together. The building was decorated for 
the occasion by officers and sailors from the 
Wolverine, a government war vessel in the 
Erie harbor, making, with the many flags used, 
one blaze of color. The library supplies books 
for the Americanization workers and in some 
native tongues and is represented in the Amer- 
icanization Council of Erie by the curator of 
the museum and the extension head. 

Our Italian Branch Library co-operates with 
Columbus school, in which building it is lo- 
cated, by circulating a fine collection of both 
English and Italian books and magazines, fur- 
nishing required reading for the children of 
the school, etc. The librarian of this branch 
is aided by the splendid co-operation of the 
principal, who sends two “lieutenants” from 
his “Young Citizen’s Club” each evening. 
These boys encourage order, return books to 
the shelves and help in any way they are able. 
The “ Health and Happiness Club,” a group of 
young Italian girls from this school, organized 
by the International Institute of the Y. W. C. 
A., aid in pasting books, etc. This club will, in 
the near future, be given a short course in 
library’ training, when they will become the 
“assistants ” of the librarian at the Columbus 
branch. A series of “Mother’s Nights” is 
held each winter, in the library, for the pur- 
post of reaching the Italian mothers and con- 
necting them up with school and library. The 


activities of these “nights ” are based upon the. 


home life and interests of the mothers. Dem- 
onstrations of cooking by both American and 
Italian women are given, exhibits of Italian 
lace and clothing, as well as books on these 
subjects, are shown. Patterns for children’s 
clothing are circulated and have proven valua- 
ble aids in attracting mothers to the meetings 
and to the library. 129 

A desk placed in the lobby at the main li- 
brary, during the coldest months of the winter, 
with the extension worker in charge, serves as 
a clearing house for the week’s activities. 
Here, parents and teachers come for book lists, 
to borrow pictures from picture collection, for 





stories to tell, etc. Finally, work with schools 
in Erie includes visiting of schools, branch li- 
braries and stations, attendance at school en- 
tertainments and teacher’s meetings and talks 
to parent-teacher meetings. 

Much of our work with schools in Erie is 
still in its infancy. All that had been accom- 
plished up to some fifteen months ago, was 
done by an already overburdened staff, which 
laid a splendid foundation for what has since 
been accomplished under an extension worker. 

Personally, I have always felt, and still feel, 
after some twenty-five years’ experience as 
teachér and librarian, that real, constructive, 
social work consists in working with the peo- 
ple, rather than for them. This we are trying 
to do in Erie, “lengthening our chains and 
strengthening our stakes” as experience gives 
us power. 

In closing, I wish to urge upon each mem- 


_ ber of this Association his earnest, active co- 


operation in the County Library Movement in 
Pennylvania. A plan, which, if successful, 
will be the means of carrying books to the boys 
and girls in the rural districts who have so 
long been deprived of this means of education. 

Mary Antinfii, a Polish Jewess, who early in 
life immigrated to the United States, and who 
was most deeply impressed with our free in- 
stitutions, says, in her “ Promised Land”: 

“To be a citizen of the smallest village of 
the United States which maintains a free school 
and a free library is to stand in the path of the 
splendid processions of opportunity.” 

What is our responsibility, as co-workers in 
the educational field of our beloved state, to- 
ward setting the feet of the children under our 
care in these “ paths of opportunity?” 


<< 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


A FTER hearty singing by the audience, led 

by Miss Laura Staley, the devotional 
exercises were conducted by Rev. Henry W. 
Hanson, pastor of the Messiah Lutheran 
Church at Harrisburg. 

A patriotic song, “Oh, Ye Yankee Boys,” 
was sung with spirit, after which President 
Chambers introduced Prof. John F. Gallagher, 
Director of the Americanization Bureau of the 
Allentown Chamber of Commerce, for an in- 
teresting account of his practical 


EXPERIMENT IN AMERICANIZATION. 


Towards the latter part of 1917, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, at the 
direction of the U. S. Government, took up 
the question of having aliens in our midst, and 
those coming to our shores, unacquainted with 
our language, with our habits of thought, with 
our government, taught the language and an 
elementary knowledge of American Govern- 
ment and its institutions—in other words the 
U. S. Government saw the necessity of Ameri- 
canizing the aliens here and the immigrants 
who in the future would come to America, to 
be safe, sure, and certain to become loyal ad- 
herents of our great country and its system of 
government. 
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Americanization was not a new thought at 
that time, but it was like all other questions 
or problems, a rolling, nebulous thought, tem- 
porarily in and out of the minds of the Ameri- 
cans. It found no basic hold until the erup- 
tion of dormant fires, dangerous to our gov- 
ernment, that were developing since the begin- 
ning of the great destruction of humanity—the 
World War—and found its full force and bit- 
terness when America was compelled to take 
its inevitable step towards saving civilization 
and threatened democratic government. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Allentown 
was called upon, like all others in our coiintry, 
to take immediate action to develop and estab- 
lish Americanization. After the presentation 
to them setting forth the dangers lurking every- 
where in our midst, by representatives from 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, a Committee 
of seven of its active, intelligent citizens and 
employers was appointed to establish a pro- 
gram of bringing our alien residents into closer 
feeling and sympathy with the American gov- 
ernment. 

Two subsequent meetings were held in Jan- 
uary and February, 1918, at the latter of which 
the Board of Education was asked to attend 
and give its views and suggestions as to its 
disposition on this momentous problem. At 
those two meetings, the writer hereof was 
asked to be present, simply because he was 
Principal of the schools which most of the 
children of these aliens attended. In that 
building there were nearly one thousand pupils, 
80 per cent. of whom were either born in Eu- 
rope or were direct descendants of immigrants 
from Europe. 

At the last of these meetings, after giving 
my thought upon the subject, the Chairman of 
that committee gave me one of the surprising 
shocks of my life, by directly asking me to as- 
sume and take charge of the direction of this 
movement for Allentown. I had at no time 
any thought that { would be considered avail- 
able for the position. I felt that some one who 
had a collegiate title would be asked to direct 
its movements. Being a Principal of a public 
school in our city at that time, apparently 
having given satisfaction to various Boards of 
Education under which I served, to the Super- 
intendents with whom I came in contact, and 
to the public and patrons of the school system, 
I felt I had a certain permanency of position. 

After a moment of reflection, I agreed to 
accept the work if the Board of Education 
would give me leave of absence for the time 
required, which was set at a period of three 
years. Informally the Board consulted among 
themselves, there and then made the condition 
that leave would be given, provided I would 
take charge of the Americanization schools 
which they then agreed to establish and main- 
tain, supplying teachers, buildings, books and 
light, heat, and all that was necessary for the 
success of those schools to maintain them at a 
good standard. I accepted the conditions, feel- 
ing that both positions were in accord, and a 
favorable outcome would result for the move- 
ment. : 

I was selected as Director of Americaniza- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of Allen- 
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schools for the Board of Education of the City 
town and Supervisor of the Americanization 
of Allentown. For the work of the latter posi- 
tion, I had no fear, but for the new duties I 
agreed to undertake, I knew little beyond that 
I was strongly in favor of the movement with 
all that it implied and anticipated. ‘“ What are 
you going to do to inaugurate and establish 
this work so that it will have results that these 
gentlemen expect?” kept me thinking and re- 
flecting. I know the men, their nationalities, 
their children, lived among them, came in con- 
tact with them day after day, had been at their 
service in may small matters that had come to 
them in their difficulties of daily life, but how 
I was to get them into school to take up this 
problem of Americanization was a question I 
had not given any consideration nor was en- 
lightenment given to me by those I heard talk 
about the subject. 

In writing upon this subject you will par- 
don me for this treatment of the subject, if it 
does not agree with what your expectations 
were. I felt a history of the Allentown way 
might make your problems less difficult in its 
solution, and for that reason I present the sub- 
ject in its various stages of preliminary devel- 
opment in the city in which I am engaged in 
this work, 

My conclusion as to the method resulted in 
the adoption of a form to bring out informa- 
tion such as name of employer, name of fore- 
man, name of alien, residence and nationality. 
The questions were asked, Do you want to be 
an American citizen? and Will you attend 
night school? 

After obtaining these blank sheets, a copy of 
which is hereto attached, I made my trip to 
the various industries where alien laborers 
were employed. A copy or sheet had room 
for 21 names, and I usually left two copies, 
one to be retained by the firm or employer 
and the other to be returned to me. Allen- 
town was canvassed from end to end, no 
place however insignificant being overlooked, 
in basement, on first floor, on second or third, 
wherever machinery worked I went, inter- 
viewed the managers and secured their co- 
operation and assistance. In all instances I 
was received cordially and promised help and 
a return of my sheets with information asked 
for properly filled in. Not until two months 
afterwards did I get a report from any in- 
dustry, and then I was agreeably surprised to 
get a report from one firm of 96 names, every 
one of whom said he was anxious to attend 
the schools and become an American citizen. 
Then I was satisfied that my plan was on the 
right way. A great confidence came to me, 
and additional reports were received showing 
favorable reports in each case. I was not 
carried away by the apparent unanimity of 
these reports, accepting what was offered to 
them. I knew employers were busy men and 
a continued visitation to them was necessary 
to keep alive this work. In the first year, I 
visited nearly every plant once a month, kept 
them busy in this movement and have not 
abated much ever since. 

The work was increased considerably in 
these two and one-half years: Its foundation 
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for permanency I feel is secure if it is con- 
tinued. It requires patience, perseverance, 
humaneness, the recognition of the men and 
women as substantial additions to our people. — 

You cannot isolate yourself from them if 
you wish success. The most convenient point 
for them to get you is the place where a di- 
rector should locate. His home should not be 
closed to them, when seeking help or assist- 
ance in this line of work. 

To my home they have come in the morn- 
ing after work on the night shift, at noon, at 
evening time and later, on Sundays, and I was 
always ready to help. They could not leave 
their work during the working period, nor. did 
I ask them to do so. When I was perma- 
nently located. in one of the school buildings, 
there they came of their own volition, and re- 
frained from coming to my home. 

It is the close, friendly contact with them 
that counts, but it must be that of friendli- 
ness and a wish to serve. The aim of an 
alien is to become an American citizen, and of 
course the purpose of the Americanization 
schools is to fit him in qualifications to under- 
stand the privileges and obligations he assumes 
when that great honor is conferred upon him. 

There are two main acts needed before citi- 
zenship is given him, and a stated period of 
residence established both in the nation and 
state where proceedings are begun. It re- 
quires a residence of five years in America 
and the last year of those five in the state in 
which aplpication is made. His first action is 
to file a Declaration of Intention—or as it is 
commonly called “taking out his first papers” 
—and after a period of two years, provided 
the five-year period has passed—file his peti- 
tion for citizenship. These papers should be 
prepared by the director of Americanization 
without any cost for his service. The fee 
charged by the Prothonotary of the court for 
first papers is one dollar, and for second pa- 
pers four dollars, both of which are paid by 
the applicant, and are the only costs to him 
for his Naturalization proceedings in the 
courts or by the government. 

The U. S. Government desires the expense 
to them should not go beyond that figure, and 
advises the non-employment of attorneys for 
this purpose. In some instances charges have 
been made of forty and fifty and one hundred 
dollars, by busy lawyers, whose time is too 
valuable, to take charge of citizenship papers. 
There are many little difficulties and delays in 
the procedure that mean time and patience in 
the unraveling of the details in their state- 
ments of facts, viz., the name of ship on 
which they came may have been forgotten, or 
the date of arrival, or the spelling of the name 
changed, or another name used, and in their 
statement of facts to the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation all these items must correspond, and 
no further action can be taken until the whole 
statement is made clear. 

On June 29, 1916, by an act of Congress, the 
name of every immigrant was given by the 
ship on which he arrived to the Immigration 
Bureau at the port of entry, and every appli- 
cant must furnish information to correspond 
with that held by the government. 

Prior to that date,,no governmental record 








having been kept, what information the appli- 
cant give is accepted as sufficient. The form 
used by the government for applicants for 
second papers is known as a Certificate of 
Arrival which gives his statesment of facts 
and is sent to the Bureau of Naturalization in 
Washington, where, if it corresponds to the 
information on the manifest of the ship, it is 
returned to the prothonotary of the court and 
the applicant notified to appear with two wit- 
nesses to execute that paper which then be- 
comes his petition for naturalization. It re- 
quires a ninety days’ notice by posting in the 
prothonotary’s office, before he can appear at 
the Naturalization Court which is usually held 
twice a year outside of the large cities. From 
four to six weeks, previous to Naturalization 
Court, a U. S. Examiner notifies them to ap- 
pear before him, when the applicants and wit- 
nesses are examined as to the rudiments of 
government and his fitness to become an 
American citizen. The report of this exami- 
nation is presented to the Court when the ses- 
sions for naturalization are held. At every 
stage of this process a director should be the 
assistant of the applicant. The applicant looks 
for him, as a general condition, to accompany 
him to the court house to file his papers, to 
prepare those papers, to send them to Wash- 
ington where that step is necessary; in fact if 
he can become a part of his work in all its 
stages, to like that work for the usefulness he 
will be to the man seeking Americanization, 
and to his country, in placing the boon of citi- 
zenship upon none but worthy men and women, 
he will not fail in making a good director for 
the work, and give splendid service to his country. 

Since America’s entrance into the war, and 
in absence of peace conditions existing, a third 
act in naturalization is necessary for natives 
of Germany and the countries that formed the 
Austrian-Hungarian nation. It is called a re- 
lease from the classification of enemy alien 
by securing Presidential exception. This means 
filing triplicate forms properly filled in, sworn 
to by the applicant and his picture attached to 
each form, and a letter written by himself 
stating why he wants to be an American citi- 
zen. Itis then forwarded to the Department of 
Justice which, after investigation by an exam- 
iner of that department and report made by 
him, the applicant is notified of his release, 
and if the report is satisfactory, he may then 
proceed with his naturalization and citizen- 
ship granted to him. Applications were made 
for this release during the months of June, 
1918, and afterwards without result. The an- 
swer to my requests invariably were as soon 
as peace was agreed to with their nations 
Presidential Exception would no longer be a 
necessity. I still kept sending in my applica- 
tion until action by that department was at 
last given. In December, 1919, a2 few were 
heard and citizenship given to them. I won- 
dered how I could get action upon these men’s 
applications, but no way seemed possible until 
on February, 1920, I remembered a brother of 
one of our teachers was an employee of the 
Department of Government, a gentleman in 
close contact to the Attorney General. 

I wrote him, and in an interview with Mr. 
Palmer my letter was read and Mr. Palmer 
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immediately ordered special attention given to 
the applicants from Allentown. The Depart- 
ment sent me blank forms in bulk; they were 
prepared by me as quickly as possible and be- 
tween 70 and 80 were released from the classi- 
fication of enemy alien and made happy by 
American citizenship. Honorably discharged 
soldiers who are aliens may be naturalized in 
any court after an examination by a U. S. 
examiner, and producing his witnesses identi- 
fying the soldier as the person named in the 
discharge. No fee is required from him, no 
first paper needs be filed, the only necessity is 
the presenting his honorable discharge from 
service in the World War; the whole process 
can be done and carried out on the day the 
examiner comes into the county seat, and 
court is in session, The Director of Ameri- 
canization should give every aid to the soldier 
who was a part of our magnificent army, in 
his desire to become an American citizen. He 
has shown his worth and value by his service, 
the government recognized that fact in the pas- 
sage of the law, many have been made citizens 
while in service, but others failed there, 
through transportation from one camp to an- 
other, and they are the soldiers who should be 
helped here at their homes. 

June 29, 1906, is the date from which a sys- 
tematic record of immigrants or alien entrants 
to American ports was established by Act of 
Congress. From that date every applicant for 
second papers must have his entrance into the 
U. S. verified by a certificate from the Bureau 
of Immigration of the port at which he en- 
tered, and from that date every naturalization 
court dates its naturalization certificates from 
No. 1 consecutively. On March 1, 1918, the 
Common Pleas Court records for Lehigh Co. 
showed there were 1960 Declarations of In- 
tention taken out for a period of nearly 12 
years, and the same records showed there were 
741 aliens made citizens of the United States. 
For the period from March 1, 1918, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1920, two years and nine months, there 
were 975 Declarations of Intention—first pa- 
pers—and 449 Petitions for Naturalization— 
second papers additional. The average per 
year for the period up to March 1, 1918, was 
first papers 167, and for second papers was 63. 
The average for the two years and nine months 
was first papers 355, and 163 for second papers, 
The record today stands, December 1, 1920— 
first papers 2935, second papers 1190. 

The attendance at the schools for the term 
beginning September, 1918, and ending June 
30, 1919, was 498, and for the term I919 and 
1920 there were 470 students in attendance. 
During the three months of this term we have 
enrolled 251 students, or a total or 1219 mem- 
bers of the Americanization schools. There 
were three teachers employed at the beginning 
and there are seven now engaged in the work. 
The teachers are supplied from the force of 
day school teachers and all are capable and 
efficient and are rendering good service to the 
community. The Allentown School District 
stands back of the educational part of the 
work, and the Allentown Chamber of Com- 
merce through its Americanization Bureau has 
steadfastly aided in the development of this 
great American problem. [See February No. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, ETC. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
I2 MEMBERS, 


Superintendent William W. Evans, Presi- 
dent Ex officio, Bloomsburg. 

Dean W. G. Chambers, First Vice Presi- 
dent Ex officio, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent of 
too Instruction Ex officio, Harris- 
urg. 


CHAIRMEN OF DFPARTMENTS., 


College and Teacher Training School, 
Dean F. P. Graves, Philadelphia. 

County Superintendence, Superintendent 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg. 

City and Boro District Superintendence, 
Superintendent Landis Tanger, Home- 
stead. 

Graded School, Principal J. D. Ripple, 
Johnstown. 

High School, Principal J. F. Adams, 
Millersburg. 

Manual Arts, Dr. A. S. Hurrell, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Music, Supervisor Leon Bly, Carbondale. 

— School, Principal E. R. Gehr, Water- 
ord. 

Supervising Principals, Supervising Prin- 
cipal J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg. 

TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND. 
POINTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Superintendent Addison Jones, West Ches- 
ter. Term expires 1926. 

President George L. Omwake, Collegeville. 
Term expires 1924. 

Principal Beulah A. Fennimore, Philadel- 
phia. Term expires 1922. 


OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. AP- 
POINTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Treasurer, Superintendent J. C. Wagner, 
Carlisle, for one year. 

Executive Secretary, Dr. James Herbert 
Kelley, Pittsburgh, for six years. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST TWO 
MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF THE P; S. E. A. 


The next annual meeting: Time, De- 
cember 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1921; Place, 
Altoona; Purpose, to weld the teachers of 
the State into a professional body; Plan, 
to emphasize departmental meetings, and 
to secure inspirational speakers for the 
general programs. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS. 


The School Patrons Association, the 
Geography Teachers Round Table, the 
Americanization Round Table, the Kinder- 
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garten Round Table, and the Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 


HEADQUARTERS. 


By March 1st the Executive Secretary 
is to open a permanent office in Harrisburg. 


EDITOR EMERITUS. 


Upon the completion of Volume 69 of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, June 30, 
1921, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, who has served 
the Association faithfully for over fifty 
years, will become Editor Emeritus. At that 
time Dr. McCaskey will transfer to the As- 
sociaton all material of value in the future 
publication of the Journal, including one 
complete set of bound volumes of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


THE JOURNAL. 


Beginning with this issue, the Journal 
will be sent to each member of the P. S. 
[. A. No book of Proceedings will be 
published unless members request such a 
book instead of the first six issues of the 
Journal. The papers presented at the De- 
cember meeting will be printed during the 
year and the year’s entire issue of ten 
numbers of the Journal will be sent to each 
member without additional cost. If any 
member prefers a book of Proceedings in- 
stead of the ten numbers of the Journal, 
he should so notify the Executive Secre- 
tary at once. Failure to do so within one 
month will be interpreted as acceptance of 
the plan mentioned above. The first part 
of the Journal shall be set apart for the 
use of the Association, under the direction 
of the Executive Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENTS PLEASE HELP. 


It will be a difficult task to keep our 
mailing list corrected and _ up-to-date. 
Teachers are continually changing posi- 
tions. In this matter we must depend en- 
tirely upon those who know of the changes. 
Every teacher is requested to send us the 
new address when a change of address oc- 
curs. Will the superintendents also kindly 
inform us of changed addresses? We sus- 
pect that there have been a number of 
changes even since the enrollment was 
made. We want to make sure that every 
member receives the Journal every month. 


STILL TIME TO JOIN. 


Undoubtedly there are many members 
of the State Association who have friends 
who would be glad to join in order to re- 
ceive its official publication each month, 
and thus keep in active touch with the 
program of the Association during the 
year. 

In such cases, all that is necessary is to 
send one dollar to the Executive Secretary 





together with the name to be placed on the 
mailing list. 

Every teacher and many who are not 
teachers will want to keep informed as to 
the development of the plans upon which 
the Association is just entering. Now is 
the time to start such subscriptions. 


COMMITTEE ON EDITORIAL POLICY. 


At the request of the Executive Secre- 
tary, the President appointed Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, Dean W. G. Chambers, and 
Principal J. F. Adams to serve with the 
President and the Executive Secretary as 
a committee! on editorial policy. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF JOHN C. WAGNER, 
TREASURER OF P. S. E. A., JANUARY 
20, 1921, 


Balance September 1, 


eer ere $ 7,371.53 
Check Returned from 

National Assn. ... 5.00 
Receipts for Harris- 

burg Meeting .... 33,819.00 

: ———- 41,195.53 
Total Expenditures to 

GR bie dgncigcees 2,728.75 
Balance in hands of 

Treasurer, Jan. 20, 

Mee eae vethicita $38,466.78 
Total Paid Enrollment ....... 33,318 
Names received but not paid... 250 
Total enrollment to date ...... 33,568 


a 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE 
P. S. EWA. 








N Wednesday night, December 29, 1920, 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association by an almost unanimous vote 
of members present adopted the new Con- 
stitution which had been presented by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Superintendent Dodd of Allentown, after 
two years of investigation and organiza- 
tion. The new Constitution represents the 
best thought and the most recent experi- 
ence in other states in regard to teachers’ 
organizations. Several amendments of 
minor importance were presented from the 
floor and accepted, but the Constitution as 
presented by the Committee was not modi- 
fied in any essential respect 
The members of the Committee on the 
Constitution wished to put the organization 
entirely in the hands of the classroom 
teachers of the State, and to prescribe such 
objects and functions as would make it 
most effective in the service of the teachers 
and the schools. With this purpose. in 
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mind, the following features were incor- 
porated :— 

1. Local branches of the Association. 
Every teachers’ institute in the State be- 
comes a local branch of the P. S. E. A. 

2. Delegate representation. Each local 
branch is entitled to at least one delegate 
to the central meeting of the Association. 
The larger institute districts are entitled 
to one delegate for each one hundred 
teachers or major fraction thereof. 

3. A House of Delegates. All of the 
business of the Association is to be trans- 
acted by the House of Delegates composed 
of the delegates elected by the local 
branches of the Association. 

4. Local educational conventions. Any 
number of local branches may combine to 
form a convention district if the aggregate 
membership reaches at least one thousand 
members. This convention district is per- 
mitted to hold educational conventions in 
the name of the P. S. E. A. 

5. An executive secretary. An executive 
secretary is to be chosen for a period of 6 
years, and serve as the business manager 
and editor of the Association throughout 
the year. 

6. An executive council. This Council 
is made up of the presidents of the several 
departments of the Association, the presi- 
dent of the general Association, the first 
vice-president of the general Association, 
and the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The executive council transacts 
all the business of the Association between 
the meetings of the House of Delegates, 
and is responsible for the selection of the 
executive secretary, the treasurer of the 
Association, and trustees of the Permanent 
Fund. 

7. A state educational journal. The 
executive council is authorized to establish 
an educational journal of which the ex- 
écutive secretary shall be editor, and which 
will be sent free of all charge to all mem- 
bers of the Association. 

This obligation has already been met by 
arrangements which are to be completed 
in the near future, through which the 
P. S. E. A. becomes the owner of the Penn- 
ae School Journal, which with the 

hio Educational Monthly, of the same 
date, January, 1852, are the two oldest 
educational journals in the United States. 

In the annual address of the President 
of the Association given before the P. S. 
E. A. just prior to the adoption of the new 
Constitution, the functions of a state edu- 
cational association were outlined at con- 
siderable length. This address is published 
elsewhere in these columns. It is hoped 
that every member of the Association will 
carefully read this address and will lend 
to the Association all his influence and ef- 
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fort to make it such an organization as will 
help to realize the aims set forth for such 
organization. The great need of education 
today is the professionalization of teach- 
ers. This can be effected only through the 
right kind of professional organizations 
representing all of the teachers of the 
State. The membership of the Associa- 
tion has now passed beyond 33,500. There 
are still 12,000 teachers in Pennsylvania 
outside of the Association. Every mem- 
ber of the Association should become a 
recruiting officer unwilling to rest from 
his efforts until every teacher in the State 
is enrolled not once but regularly in the 
Association. 
W. G. CHAMBERS, 


University of Pittsburgh. 


iin 
—— 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE P.S.E. A. 








A T its meeting in Altoona, January 22nd, 

the Executive Council of the P.S.E. 
A. confirmed the appointment of Doctor 
James Herbert Kelley, Head of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, as the first Executive Secretary of 
the P. S. E. A. under the new Constitu- 
tion. Throughout the entire preceding 
year a committee of the Association had 
been in active search of a man suitable for 
this position. This committee not only 
scanned all of the available men in Penn- 
sylvania, but also a number of promising 
candidates outside the State. This exten- 
sive canvass finally convinced the com- 
mittee that the best qualified man in the 
entire country who was available for this 
position was Doctor Kelley. 

The position which has been thus filled 
is no easy one. The Constitution of the 
Association prescribes the following duties 
of the Executive Secretary: 

“His duties shall be to keep a record of 
the proceedings of the Executive Council 
and the House of Delegates of the Asso- 
ciation; to serve as a member and be the 
secretary of the Committee on Legislation; 
to register the names of all members of 
the Association; to keep proper account 
books; to collect all fees and moneys and 
to deposit the same with the Treasurer; 
to draw vouchers on the Treasurer when 
signed by the President; to carry on in- 
vestigations of conditions affecting the 
welfare of the teachers and the schools; 
te prepare for publications such pro- 
ceedings of the annual meetings of the 
Association and its departments as deemed 
advisable by the Executive Council; and 
to distribute the same to the members of 
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the Association. He shall be editor of the 
official journal. He shall perform such 
cther duties as pertain to this office, and 
act as general manager of the Association 
under the direction of the Executive 
Council.” 

It is thus clear that the Executive Sec- 
retary must be a man of unusual ability 
and versatility. He must have the ability 
to make and keep friends. He must be a 
good organizer and administrator. He 
must be a good public speaker. He must 
be an editorial writer of ability; an indi- 
vidual well versed in both the history 
and current conditions of education. He 
must know the school people of the State. 
He must have a profound interest in and 
unquestioned devotion to the professional 
organization of teachers in the State. All 
of these qualities Doctor Kelley possesses 
in a marked degree. 

Doctor Kelley is a native of the State 
of Iowa; a graduate of the Iowa State 
Teachers College, of Cornell College, and 
of Harvard University. He has received 
advanced degrees from Harvard and Den- 
ver Universities. He has had experience 
as a teacher in rural schools as well as in 
secondary and higher institutions. He was 
tor five years President of the Oklahoma 
institute of Technology, and for five years 
President of the Colorado State Normal 
School at Gunnison. While in the latter 
position he was President of the Western 
Colorado Teachers Association and of the 
Colorado State Education Association. It 
was under his administration that the lat- 
ter organization was reorganized along 
modern lines. Doctor Kelley was for five 
years Executive Secretary to the President 
of the University of Illinois and the editor 
of the Alumni Record of the University of 
Illinois. During his directorship of the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Pittsburgh he has greatly expanded the 
scope of extension courses and other types 
of public service in Western Pennsylvania. 
He has been for the past two years Secre- 
tary of the Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Association, an organization which 
has grown to a membership of about 5000 
teachers. 

The teachers of Pennsylvania are to be 
congratulated on having as their public 
servant a man of the ability, versatility, 
and devotion to hard work which char- 
acterize their secretary-elect. Under his 
direction the P. S. E. A. should speedily 

come the greatest and most influential 
State organization of teachers in the world. 

W. G. CHAMBERS, 


University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 





N July, 1900, twenty years ago, after 
some log-rolling experience that at times 
aroused bitter feeling in the election of 
President, a new constitution was adopted 
at Williamsport, modeled after that of the 
National Education Association and greatly 
improving the situation. At Gettysburg, 
in 1899, the previous year, Supt. Ebenezer 
Mackey was President. He made the first 
great advance in the organization of the 
Association by introducing a number of 
Departments which were continued in 
1900. These were increased, and Round 
Tables were added. Dr. Mackey died re- 
cently at Trenton, after long service as 
superintendent of the schools of that city. 
Two years ago a committee of progres- 
sive members of the Association was ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon a New 
Constitution of more modern type. After 
careful inquiry and mature deliberation 
their report was presented last year in 
printed form, and final action upon it was 
deferred for another year to afford ample 
cpportunity to all persons interested to be- 
come acquainted with its provisions. At 
the recent meeting of the Association the 
New Constitution, as appointed on the pro- 
gram, came up for final action late on Wed- 
nesday night. It was voted upon, section by 
section, article by article, and adopted as 
a whole at half past one o'clock in the 
morning. The Constitution and By-Laws, 
as found in the proceedings of the general 
sessions in The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, is the form in which it was adopted, 
after discussion and amendment. 

The appointment of Dr. James Herbert 
Kelley as Executive Secretary was con- 
firmed at Altoona by the Executive Coun- 
cil. Dr. Kelley has been head of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Pittsburgh. The committee, Drs. Thos. E. 
Finegan, W. G. Chambers and F. E. 
Downes have, for a year and more, been 
looking for the best man available in the 
country at large,—and they think they have 
found him. At the close of the current 
volume of The Journal, in June, he be- 
comes the editor and he will act now and 
hereafter as general manager of the As- 
sociation under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. We think the Committee 
and the Council have been most happy in 
their choice of the man who is selected for 
this rarest kind of service. He impresses 
the writer as one who is “called” to his 
work. It is a great field of duty and re- 
sponsibility upon which he enters. May 
God be with him through the coming years, 
and give him strength and wisdom to the 
end.—J. P. McCaskey. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





66 
AMERICA FIRST” 
A REFERENCE BOOK OF HISTORY STORIES 


For 5th, 6th and 7th Grades, Containing 100 
of the Best Stories of American;History. 


6 
“BROAD STRIPES AND 
BRIGHT STARS” 


A SUPPLEMENTERY READER FOR 5th and 6th GRADES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PRIMARY HELPS, 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


17TH & ARCH STREETS 





FRONT STREET 








“THE SCHOOL LUNCH” 


“ITS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA” 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Directer of Public School Lunches in Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The School Lunch”’ is a history of the development of the 
lunch system as operated in the Philadelphia public schools. 


It presents the details of an administrative scheme for a system 
of lunch service adaptable to any school community, as well as 
the method of conducting the noon lunch in the individual high 
school and the recess lunch in the elementary school. 


It contains chapters devoted to equipment, menus, purchasing 
of supplies, system of records and accounting and methods of 
cooperation between the school lunch and the classes in cookery. 
It is illustrated, showing counter arrangement, style of tables 
and seats, equipment, floor plans, record blanks, etc. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


Published by EMMA SMEDLEY 


MEDIA, PA. 
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